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The Bible and the Word of God 


The Importance of Biblical Theology 
by JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


IT HAS BEEN the perennial conviction of Christians that the Bible is God’s 
Word to man: that the truth concerning God and his will and his “last 
end” are given in the Bible. The Protestants have cherished the Bible 
as the primary means of grace, as God’s means of imparting to them not 
only light but also power to live according to his will. Hence, they have 
read it with an utmost seriousness, with deepest fear and hope, as those 
concerned with their eternal destiny. 

Such an attitude towards the Bible is itself a product of the Book. The 
biblical writers wrote with a conviction of the sovereignty of God. They 
wrote, as it were, under the very eyes of God, knowing that he can be 
neither deceived nor evaded. They wrote believing that the righteous- 
ness of God is as a plumbline and his word as a hammer that breaks 
the rocks to pieces. They confronted the people with good and evil, with 
life and death, and called upon them to choose in the presence of God. 
They instructed, they judged, they promised as spokesmen of God. 
Prophet, historian, lawgiver, evangelist, apostle—they were at one in 
such seriousness before God. They listened to God for dear life’s sake, 
and spoke or wrote as they heard the word. As they spoke the word, 
they taught the people to listen to it. Thus it was that the people learned 
to inquire, “What doth the Lord our God say?” 


Hearing the Word of God 


The Bible has taught Christians to listen to God. When Christians 
read the Bible, they read it as those listening to God. As they listen, they 
read; and as they read, they hear the word of God. Hearing and listen- 
ing, listening and hearing are inseparable one from the other. The prob- 
lem of listening is therefore crucial. It makes for the difference between 


hearing the word and not hearing it, between the use and the misuse of 
the Bible. 
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One listens because one does not know that which one ought to know. 
The true listener is serious about wanting to hear. The Christian reads 
the Bible with the conviction that the word of God he hears by his read- 
ing shall be to him light and power for eternal life. He also reads with 
a knowledge of his ignorance and insufficiency. But these elements in 
listening—seriousness and the sense of need—work against one another. 
Because the Christian takes the word as a matter of life and death, he 
is unable to be a singleminded listener. He is at all times tempted to 
believe that he already knows the word of God. To live in expectation 
rather than in possession is profoundly distasteful to human beings. It 
means to live perpetually in dependence upon “a Power not ourselves.” 
It means to live under a will not our own, to exist by God’s knowledge 
of us rather than by our knowledge of God. But one is not safe unless 
one exists by one’s own knowledge and power. The more one’s life and 
welfare depend upon knowledge, the more one is unwilling to be ignorant. 
Hence, the ignorance of the listener is unacceptable where knowledge 
is for power and security. 


Why We Do Not Listen 


The very seriousness of spirit which the Bible itself inculcates stands in 
the way of serious attention to the word of God. The seriousness of the 
believer in his demand for a word from God tempts him to the belief that 
he already has it. He is tempted to read the Bible not as a listener but 
as one making a speech. The Bible tells him what he already knows. It 
provides him with authority for his views and with texts which prove 
that he is in possession of the truth. He believes, he knows, he is certain. 
The word is there in the Bible. It is his own creed, that which he already 
believes. When he reads the Bible, he reads the passages, or verses, 
which seem to support his own view. He expects to learn nothing new. 
He already has the ultimate security of knowing God’s truth, his will, 
and his promises. And in this knowledge, he rests unmoved and im- 
movable. Hence, he does not have to inquire—day in and day out, with 
fear and trembling, as one having to choose between life and death— 
“What doth the Lord my God require of me?” He only has to renew his 
assurance that he is in possession of the truth, the way, and the life. 

Such an attitude of Christians toward the Bible is a manifestation of 
the sin in them. It is an expression of an unwillingness to live by faith. 
In their zeal for eternal life, believers have been perennially loath to exist 
as God’s creatures. They cannot bear to live in absolute dependence 
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upon God who alone can forgive sins and raise the dead. They cannot 
bear to acknowledge that the Bible exposes them to the judgment of 
God and thus reveals the radically perilous character of their existence. 
They cannot bear to confess that absymal ignorance in which the sinful 
will shuts out the light of God’s truth. They will not acknowledge the 
truth of the biblical teaching that sin blinds the eye and makes the ear 
deaf. 

There is hardly a prophet, or evangelist, or apostle about whom we 
read in the Bible but knew that “the people” will not hear the word of 
God. Our Lord observed that but few of the seeds of the word he sowed 
grew to bear full ears of grain. The history of the church makes it evi- 
dent that generations of Christians have preferred to live by their works 
rather than by faith. The church itself has, almost consistently, preferred 
to regard itself as the repository of God’s word rather than as a commu- 
nity of men and women listening to the word of God. 


The Rule Versus the Word 


Law and doctrine are presupposed in the hearing of the word, but 
they are not themselves the prophetic word. Even where the prophet 
utters a new formulation of law and doctrine his intention is primarily 
to address himself to a specific situation. He is there neither to teach in 
general nor to legislate in general. He simply reminds the people of 
God’s character. He reminds them of God’s deeds in the past and of 
their previous disobediences. These are, of course, included in the word 
and are indispensable to the prophetic message. As reminders of God’s 
authority, of his inviolable right and his irresistible power, of the terms 
of his covenant with the people, they are integral to the word. They are 
the grounds of the prophet’s message. But they are not themselves the 
message. They are not the word which the prophet brings to the people, 
or the word which the people inquire after. This word, which is the 
word par excellence, is an unknown or unheeded word. It is not merely 
kept in the memory of the people, ready to be recalled. There is a nov- 
elty to it, a specificity, a once-for-allness. It is a fresh word from the Lord, 
a word of truth, judgment, demand, threat, or promise addressed to a 
particular people in a particular situation, confronted with a particular 
problem. It is as new and irreversible as a historical moment. Just as 
no point in history is identical with any point before or after it, no word 


uttered by a prophet is identical with the word as spoken before or after 
him. 
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The word of God makes history. The creative process of history is 
the outcome of the word of God. The people attending to the word of 
God recognize the present moment as an historical moment, a moment 
in which something new and decisive is required of them. Hence God 
alone can and does speak the word. God speaks a new word for every 
moment of history, thus making history. He speaks and the people hear 
toward a new act of obedience. God’s word reveals to the people their 
specific duty, and demands of them a specific act which is not the same 
act as was demanded yesterday or another which will be demanded to- 
morrow. The people do not know the will of God at any moment. They 
know that God is just and that he demands justice. But they do not 
therefore know how they must act at this or that instance. Of course, 
this ignorance is wilful and therefore sinful. Hence the word is a word 
of judgment. Still, it needs be that the word of God be spoken to the 
people, that there be a word from the Lord as to duty and destiny. This 
word, which is the word in a strict sense, must be spoken to the people, 
and that is the obvious reason for the prophet and the prophetic utter- 
ance. 

There is no word of God without a “rule of faith and practice.” There 
is a whole complex of conviction and moral judgment behind the hear- 
ing of the word. God’s sovereign authority, his justice and faithfulness, 
his perfect knowledge of men and their works, his unfailing wisdom in 
the pursuit of his purposes and the adequacy of his power in bringing to 
pass that which he will bring to pass, his patience, mercy, and perfec- 
tion in every particular—all these are acknowledged in the hearing of 
his word. It is assumed that unfaithfulness to him, injustice toward 
men, lying, deceit, robbery, oppression, and every violation of one’s fel- 
lowmen including murder, are contrary to the law of God. It is acknowl- 
edged that a man must love God with all his heart, mind, soul, and 
strength; that he must love his neighbor as himself. It is also acknowl- 
edged that God has an absolute right to man’s unquestioning obedience, 
a right based upon a covenant, which itself is based upon a marvelous 
manifestation of the goodness of God toward man. It is therefore evi- 
dent that there must be a theology of the word. An analysis of the speak- 
ing and the hearing of the word of God reveals a complex of ideas which 
are essential to the biblical doctrine of the word of God. There is a per- 
manent structure, rather, a spiritual organization of ideas which we 
might call the biblical theology. 

Nevertheless, the Bible is not, first and last, a source book for doctrine 
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and law. There is law in the Bible, and there is also doctrine. Doctrine 
concerns God who speaks and man who hears. Law is the ground for 
the demands made through the words of the prophet. But both doctrine 
and law are subordinate to the prophetic word. The people know the 
doctrine already, and they also know the law. The prophet does not 
come to them proclaiming a new idea of God or a new law. He may have 
to remind them of the character of God, and he may also have to remind 
them of the covenant and its terms. But his primary intention is to speak 
the word which shall confront them with God’s present demands upon 
them. 

Now, the right way to read the Bible is to read it according to the in- 
tention of those who wrote it. In the Bible, I must read the word of God 
to me in my specific situation. I must read it as one listening to God, in 
order to learn his will concerning me and my duty as I face a particular 
decision. I must read it as one who is at the parting of the ways, as one 
who must now choose between good and evil, between life and death. 
If I have the mind of the Bible I know that God will not be satisfied with 
correct ideas about him, and that he will not be satisfied with an auto- 
matic conformity with a legal generalization. God’s will for me in this 
new instance is a new imperative defined at once by God’s unchangeable 
righteousness and the changed circumstances of my existence. There- 
fore, when I read the Bible I must do so in the light of the unique alter- 
natives before me. Doctrine and law are not sufficient for hearing the 
word of God in the biblical sense. Therefore, the definition of the Bible 
as the “rule of faith and life” is inadequate and misleading. 

If one were to adhere strictly to the idea that the Bible is a canon, one 
would not hear the word of God in the biblical sense. A rule admits of 
nothing new. It is supposed to measure anything that comes along in 
terms of a given unit. Everything is immediately seen to be so many 
inches or feet long. Applying a rule does not require thinking. One 
needs only to be able to count. Thus, if the Bible is a rule of doctrine, 
one needs only to measure a doctrine against it and thus enable himself 
to estimate the truth and falsehood in it. If the Bible is the rule of prac- 
tice, one merely needs to put a given action next to a biblical law and 
thus determine, by rote, the right and the wrong in it. There is no need 
for a word from God. If the Bible be a rule, all a man has to do is to 
apply it to this or that. What inducement is there for listening to God? 
What reason is there for the fear and trembling which follow the hear- 
ing of the prophetic word? Where then is the utter seriousness and ur- 
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gency of the prophet’s word, and where is the peril of the hearer’s situa- 
tion? If God’s word for every situation is in the Bible, one needs to read 
the Bible but one does not have to wait upon the Lord. The idea that 
the Bible is a rule, simply speaking, is good for heresy hunting and for 
evading one’s duty, but it is not good for hearing the word of God. 

Sinful men find two things relatively easy: to be orthodox and to be 
morally irrelevant. The church has had to fight heresy for so long and 
so hard that it has been perennially tempted to make orthodoxy the es- 
sence of the Christian life. The history of Christian theology is mainly 
a history of warfare against heresy. The task of keeping Christian doc- 
trine from perversion has been hard and perpetual. It has, therefore, 
been easy for Christians to consider the purity of doctrine the one thing 
that matters in the church. They have perennially regarded the Bible as 
an instrument of warfare against heresy, as the rule which showed error 
of heretical opinions. Therefore, it has become a fixed idea that the 
Bible is a repository of proof texts for building a theological system. So 
much so, that the Bible has been read in search of texts useful only as 
bricks for one’s own favorite building. The various churches among us 
have their own creeds and theologies. Through teaching and preaching 
they inculcate their several patterns of theology. Indoctrination usually 
precedes a serious perusal of the Bible. In this way, the reader of the 
Bible expects to have his present opinions confirmed by the Holy Writ. 
He fixes his attention upon those parts which justify his present belief 
and practice. He reads, therefore, not as one who listens but as one who 
talks and loves to hear himself talk. Actually, the principle that the 
Bible is the rule of faith leads men to read the Book, not listening to God, 
but repeating their present convictions until they are dead sure of them- 
selves. Thus they exist in dependence, not upon God, but upon an idea 
of their own. And this is idolatry forbidden in the Bible. 

The notion of the Bible as the rule of practice is similarly sinful. The 
church has to fight not only heresy but also evil doing in the forms of 
lying, theft, adultery, or killing which jeopardize community existence. 
She has had to insist upon a habitual and unquestioning conformity to 
some perennial rules of conduct which made for peace and order in 
social life. She found these rules in the Bible and taught the people to 
apply them to their daily conduct. Thus Christians became convinced 
that they were in possession of the “way” and, what is more, that they 
walked upon it. It is a common opinion that a man who does not break 
into a house and rob someone, who does not rape or commit adultery, 
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who does not draw a gun and shoot someone, does his duty before God. 
Some churches have taboos about dancing, card playing, smoking, 
drinking, going to the theatre, “dressing up,” etc. When the people ob- 
serve such taboos, it is taken for granted that they conform to God’s will 
in all essentials and are “good” without serious qualification. 

The utility of such rules of conduct is not here in question. Some, 
like those in the Ten Commandments, are indispensable. Others, like 
those concerning dancing and drinking, derive their seriousness from a 
given set of circumstances. However, what we are concerned with is 
that where there is a rule there is also a demand for automatic con- 
formity. The rule is known. One’s duty is known. It is required only 
that one act according to the rule and do one’s prescribed duty. In prin- 
ciple, legalism makes no provision for new occasions and new duties. It 
overlooks the fact that one’s present duty and the rules one follows may 
be wholly irrelevant one to another. It, in fact, enables one to escape 
one’s duty with a clear conscience. It justifies men in their injustice, ex- 
ploitation, and oppression by defining their duties in terms which are 
irrelevant to the demands of God in a given instance. It is needless to 
elaborate the fact that perhaps most of the deviltries in the world are 
the doings of “good” people, of people who follow rules which are not - 
made for measuring their present responsibilities. Thus it is that the 
idea of the Bible as a rule of practice enables sinful men to shut their 
ears to the word of God as it is addressed to a unique set of alternatives 
and as it demands a new act of obedience. So it happens that the word 
is unspoken where the people have to make crucial decisions, where they 
have to choose between good and evil, between life and death. 

The historical process itself makes it inevitable that “the issues of life” 
shall be in a state of flux. Hence, it is necessary that we be hearers of the 
word which shall reveal to us truth, duty, and destiny. It is blinding, 
sinful, and deadly to live by a rule rather than by the word of God. Un- 
less a rule operates so as to reveal to us the responsibility of the present, 
it is a hindrance and not a help. But it cannot be such a channel of 
revelation unless God speaks by means of it. 


The Means of Historical Understanding 


The right cannot be separated from the true. The right is the prac- 
tical consequence of the true, and the true has its realization in the right. 
Disproportionate attention to the Bible as a rule has led men to ignore 
the truth of the Bible which makes it valid as a rule. In the Bible, his- 
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tory and law, understanding and prophetic utterance, are mutually in- 
separable. God illuminated the minds of his prophets as well as declared 
his will to them. The prophet’s insight into a historical situation is part 
and parcel with his utterance of God’s judgments. The prophet saw 
where others were blind, he understood where others were in the dark. 
“Discerning the signs of the times” was therefore an essential aspect of 
prophecy. The prophet is characterized by a peculiar insight into his- 
tory and into the hearts of men. When he speaks a flood of light is shed 
upon the human scene. Where there was confusion, there is now clarity; 
where there was bewilderment, there is now understanding and a steady 
mind. When the prophet speaks the people receive a new vision which 
accompanies God’s demand upon them. 

An essential function of the Bible is to enable us to see where we are 
otherwise blind. That is why Calvin compared the Bible to a pair of 
spectacles which collect in our minds the otherwise confused notions of 
the Deity, dispel the darkness, and give us a clear view of the true God. 
According to Calvin, were it not for the blindness induced by sin, man 
would be able to know what he needs to know about God and himself 
by contemplating his world and himself. But since man is sinful and 
therefore blind, God mercifully provided him with the Bible which is the 
revelation of the truth otherwise undiscerned. It is not so that there is 
one truth in the Bible and another in the world. It is not so that there 
is one law in the Bible and another in “nature.” Truth is one and law 
is one. Hence, when we read the Bible we discern the truth concerning 
the situation in which God speaks to us. The word of God cannot be 
heard without a knowledge of ourselves, and such knowledge cannot be 
had without the Bible. 

In self-knowledge memory is indispensable. “The remembrance of 
things past” is essential to one’s understanding of one’s own character. 
It is because I have acted thus and so in the past that I think as I do 
about myself. Our life histories are the primary sources for our knowl- 
edge of ourselves. It is, therefore, not surprising that the Bible is a his- 
torical book. It begins with the creation and ends with a breathless an- 
ticipation of a “new heaven and a new earth.” Between these two points 
we are given the fall of Adam, the origins and corruption of mankind, 
the call of Abraham and the patriarchal stories, the exodus from Egypt, 
the conquest of Palestine and settlement in it, the kingdoms in Israel, 
the exile, the return of some and the dispersion of many, the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the coming of the Holy Spirit, and the story of the early 
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church. It is in the setting of this history that the law is given and the 
prophets are sent forth. The judgments and promises of God are uttered 
to a people whose sins and sorrows constitute a major part of the biblical 
story. The gospel itself is unintelligible apart from the truth that the 
people walked in darkness and labored in the valley of the shadow of 
death. As is well known and commonly acknowledged, the Bible has 
taught us of what history is constituted and what it really is like. As it re- 
veals history to us as history, it also reveals us to ourselves as persons, 
as responsible agents whose existence is an ambiguous state of sin and 
bondage. It is quite evident, to a Christian, that unless human life is 
seen and understood as the Bible presents it, our personal and social 
problems are neither comprehensible nor soluble. 

The Christian theologians who, like Augustine, Calvin, Edwards, and 
Wesley used the Bible as spectacles that they might see “the signs of the 
times,” have been few and far between. The Bible as a historical book 
has made little impression upon orthodox theologians, whether past or 
present. The non-biblical bias for an unchanging and metaphysical 
truth has very largely overcome the biblical concern for a word of God 
that is addressed to a concrete historical situation. Hence, scholastic 
theologians, Catholic or Protestant, traditional or modernistic, have 
propounded Biblical systems of doctrine and morals, and assumed them 
to be equivalent to the word of God. Thus the word has been identified 
with creeds and catechisms which are theological systems in outline form. 
Generations of Christians have been taught that once a man knows and 
believes a given creed or catechism, and obeys a given set of laws, there 
is nothing more of importance that needs to be done. Hence, the des- 
perate need of hearing the word of God from day to day, in obscure but 
crucial ethical situations, has been all but unknown and unacknowledged. 
Confronted with a serious decision, men have been either complacent or 
hopeless. They have known their duty either too well or too ill. They 
have done according to their convenience and not according to the al- 
ternatives before them. The substitution of unchanging doctrine and 
law for a historical word has been a constant occasion for turning a deaf 
ear to the word of God in the biblical sense. The devil has turned our 
orthodoxy into a justification of our disobedience; and the doctrinal and 
legal, as against the historical, views of the Bible have suited the devil 
very well. The Christian sinner, who acknowledges the duty of obedience 
to God, and yet is determined in the depths of his soul not to do it in 
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this, that, or the other instance, finds it convenient to follow a “law of 
God” rather than obey God’s will in a specific relation to his “neighbor.” 

The modern historical approach to the Bible is a necessary corrective 
to the doctrinal and legal approaches to it. The student who goes to the 
Bible seeking to determine “date, authorship, and composition” is in- 
formed with a historical sense which is a belated fruit of the Bible itself. 
The several books of the Bible were written in several historical settings. 
They were addressed to the people of Israel and to the Christian churches 
in the light of particular problems and needs. They were written with 
intentions corresponding to specific historical contexts. Their meanings 
are inseparable from the historical moments when they were written. 
The political, economic, and international situations in which they were 
written were essential to their significance for those who spoke and for 
those who heard. The biblical historian who recovers the meanings of 
the several books of the Bible in their historical settings contributes to 
our understanding of the Bible from its own point of view. The Bible, 
with its historical perspective, cannot be understood except as a histori- 
cal phenomenon. Therefore, a maximum objectivity is indispensable 
for a maximum understanding of the Bible. The Bible is a book the 
meaning of which can be recovered only through a recovery of its his- 
torical meaning. Hence, it is at all times necessary to qualify the doc- 
trinal and practical approaches to the Bible with the objective and in- 
quiring spirit of the “pure historian.” 

Nevertheless, disinterested objectivity is unbiblical. “The historical 
approach to the Bible” and the biblical concern with history are radically 
different one from the other. The historian is interested in the past as 
past; the Christian is interested in the past for the light it sheds upon 
the present. The former asks: What did Amos or Paul say to their 
hearers? The latter asks: What does the Lord my God say to me? The 
former is a spectator, the latter is one confronted with a serious decision. 
When the historian discovers what was said, by whom, when, where, 
for whom, etc., his work is virtually finished. When the Christian dis- 
covers the same, his main question, the question of God’s word to him, 
is neither asked nor answered. For the Christian, as for the biblical man, 
history is a dialogue between God and man, rather between God and 
himself. Hence, he cannot inquire into history without inquiring into 
God’s word. He is interested in Amos or Paul, but he is serious only 
about God. It is his own duty and destiny that concern him, and not 
the ideas or actions of another man. The historian “understands”’ his- 
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tory when he knows the temporal connections of events which have oc- 
curred in the past. The Christian “understands” history as the field 
of God’s action and man’s response. And he cannot so understand it 
without getting involved in the historical process, without asking: What 
doth the Lord my God say? From a biblical point of view, the “pure 
historian” does not understand history because history is a dialogue and 
not a monologue. A secular view of history is unhistorical and as such 
is worthless for the “existential man.” 

Neither the doctrinaire and legalist on the one hand, nor the historicist 
on the other, is serious in his study of the Bible. The former is already 
in possession of the word of God and the latter does not care to hear it. 
Neither of them goes to the Bible with the question to which the Bible 
was written as answer. They do not listen, and they do not hear. They 
talk to themselves, being well assured that what they already know is all 
that is worth knowing. 

It is an open secret that both doctrinal and historical books on the 
Bible turn the living spirit into dead letter. Upon reading supposed 
explanations of the Bible, one would seldom guess that the Book were 
our primary means of grace. For that matter, one would equally seldom 
guess that it were especially illuminating as a human document. One ex- 
tracts from it a dozen doctrines, makes them into a system which he calls 
biblical theology. Another prepares a compendium of biblical laws and 
calls it biblical ethics. Another gives lists of names, dates, and deeds and 
calls it biblical history. Another sets down the ideas in the books of the 
Bible and offers a treatise on biblical religion. But with all this, the chief 
biblical problem of hearing the word of God remains untouched, much 
less solved. 

God provided the Christian with the Bible so that he may hear God’s 
word and obey it. This is what the Bible, both the Old and the New 
Testament, was written for. The law was given, and then the gospel was 
given, to the primary end that God’s will might be done upon the earth 
as it is done in heaven. To that end the prophets spoke and to that same 
end the Son of God came forth into our world. To that same end the 
Holy Spirit was sent and the church came into existence. It follows ob- 
viously and necessarily that the Christian man reads the Bible to the 
end that he may hear the word of God and obey it. 

But how can this be? If the Bible contains the word of God spoken 
to men in historical contexts other than mine own, how is it that by read- 
ing it I can hear the word of God to me? If history is not mere repetition, 
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if the particular is not merely a new combination of universals, if the new 
is not the old in a new guise, in short, if history is real and irreversible, 
then I cannot copy the word of God for me from the Bible. God who 
spoke variously through Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
has a new word for each generation and for each man. The demands 
of God vary with men’s concrete responsibilities. His judgments vary 
with men’s particular decisions for evil. God does not always threaten 
and he does not always comfort. He does not always threaten and he 
does not always comfort in the same terms. Precisely because God is un- 
changeable in his righteousness and mercy, a man must continually listen 
to God, expecting a word that shall set him at the crossroads of destiny. 


Meet Thy God! 


With regard to hearing the word of God, the primary and perennial 
function of the Bible is to bring man into the presence of God. It is the 
Bible that teaches us that we are created in the image of God, that we 
exist, willing or not willing, in relation to God. The Bible reveals the 
essence of man as relatedness to God. The first business of the biblical 
man and his last is with God. In life or in peril of death, whether he wor- 
ships or goes to war, whether he eats or goes hungry, whether he is sick 
or he is well, whether he is in his own land or in exile, in all things his 
business is with God. His God sees everything and knows everything. 
God can be neither deceived, nor challenged, nor overruled. Before him 
man is judged by the truth and must expect nothing but justice according 
to the truth, unless it be mercy through repentance. The Bible confronts 
man with God who is the Almighty Custodian of inviolable truth. It 
teaches the Christian man that a decision between right and wrong is 
one made in the presence of God, the Lord of life, and is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of life and death to be disposed of according to truth as the omniscient 
God knows it. The Bible places the Christian man in the proper frame 
of reference for hearing the word of God; hence, he reads the Bible as 
one listening to God. 


Know Thyself 


The Bible is able to bring us before God because it speaks to us the 
truth concerning ourselves. The main objection to reading the Bible as 
a “rule” is that this blinds us to the necessity for that self-knowledge 
without which we can understand nothing conducive to our salvation. 
When a man is looking for a rule, he is not looking at himself. He says 
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to himself, “If I only knew what to believe, I would believe it. If I only 
knew what to do, I would do it.” He knows no perversity within him 
that shall make him resist the truth and the law. If he only comes to 
know the rule, the rest is easy. The legalist resists self-knowledge as he 
would being thrown out of his house. He is so secure and at peace with 
himself that he recognizes no problem of self-knowledge. He obeys the 
law at his convenience and congratulates himself for being an honest 
and upright man. Such is the spontaneous tendency of men. They are 
eager to know the truth about everything but themselves. They will 
ascend into the heavens and go into the earth in order that they may 
learn something. They will even interest themselves with God as an 
objective Being to whom they might adjust themselves for their own 
good. But they have no will to know themselves as those who will not 
live by truth and justice. 

A Christian man cannot hear the word of God except as a sinner. 
The knowledge of oneself as a sinner is essential to listening to God, and 
for this knowledge one is dependent upon the Bible. The Bible convicts 
me of sin, not only in particular verses or passages where man is declared 
a sinner, but in constantly recurring accounts of men as they disobey God 
in faithlessness, idolatry, injustice, rebellion, pride, lack of trust in God, 
hopelessness, etc. The stories of the beginnings of history, the patriarchal 
stories, the stories of the wanderings of Israel in the wilderness, and those 
dealing with their conquest of Canaan and their settlement in it, the 
stories of the kingdoms and of the dispersion—all these which constitute 
a great bulk in the Old Testament, are accounts of a painful dialogue 
between the righteous God and the sinful people which goes on from 
age to age, even to this day. The same preoccupation is, of course, pres- 
ent in the prophetic writings and in the Psalms. The meaning of neither 
doctrine nor law in the Bible is intelligible apart from the constantly 
present biblical understanding of man as sinner. The biblical conception 
of history and eschatology grows out directly from the perception of man 
himself as the primary ethical problem. It is therefore necessary that we 
peruse the Bible as a repository of the truth concerning ourselves as re- 
sponsible existents. The law of God in contrast with man’s behavior, the 
doctrine of God in contrast with human idolatry, these two fill the Bible 
with a perennial tension which is the same as that which transpires in 
the soul of one who listens to God’s word. Herein lies the vitality of 
biblical literature and its power to bring men into the presence of God. 
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Biblical Freedom 


The biblical God is as a consuming fire. No one can look upon his face 
and live. If God were to reward man according to his righteousness, he 
would perish as straw in fire. Man’s great impediment to hearing God’s 
word is the guilt within him. By hook or by crook, man will justify him- 
self before God and thus live under the illusion that the wrath of God is 
not turned upon him. Man cannot endure in the knowledge of himself 
as a liar. He needs to convince himself that he lives according to truth 
that really matters. When he does evil, it must be for the sake of some 
good that is greater than the evil done. When he perpetrates injustice 
it must be for an end which more than justifies him in his injustice. A 
sense of ultimate integrity is daily bread for the human spirit. 

To attend to God’s word without the hope of forgiveness is an im- 
possibility. Therefore, the Bible must be read as the good news of di- 
vine forgiveness. It is the Bible which teaches us that the mercy of the 
Lord is from everlasting to everlasting. In the Bible we read of a God 
who knows more truly than ourselves that we are at once’ unwilling and 
unable to live according to truth and right. It is there that we read of 
his provision in Christ Jesus that we may receive new life and new power 
for righteousness in his presence. There we read of the Son of God who 
delivered us from the power of the Evil One; who brought new faith 
to a faithless people, and a new peace and joy before God the Father. 
We read of his saving words and deeds in Galilee, of his death in faith 
and obedience, and of the reconciliation which God wrought in him. 
We read of his resurrection from the dead wherein he triumphed over 
the evil powers in this our world. So also we read of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit into the church and of the mighty acts performed in the 
name of Jesus Christ. So also we read of a new hope which entered the 
world, a hope of the Kingdom of God wherein God’s will shall be done 
and the last enemy, even death, shall be demolished forever. It is through 
the Bible that we have the fearful hope of deliverance from sin and death, 
wherefore we have the courage to go into God’s presence with our sins. 
Thus it is that we wait upon the Lord and listen that we may hear. 


The Relevance of History 


The truth in the Bible, concerning God and concerning man, and the 
law in the Bible which reveals us to ourselves as sinners, and the gospel 
in the Bible which gives us the hope of righteousness, are thus perennially 
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indispensable for our hearing the word of God and obeying it. In that 
the Bible reveals to us “the way, and the truth, and the life,” it is the 
word of God. In that this word is inseparable from the words which 
utter it, the latter constitute God’s word. It was the Spirit of God who 
moved the biblical writers to write as they did, or revealed the word of 
God to them. Thus it is right and unobjectionable to call the Bible the 
Word of God. Nevertheless, the word cannot exist once and for all as 
written in a book, even in the Book. The word of God in the primary 
biblical sense is a word addressed to people at a particular time in order 
that they may fulfil a particular responsibility. 

Biblical laws are many and most of them have become irrelevant. 
The basic and general laws, such as the Ten Commandments and the 
Great Commandments, can be applied to particular situations only 
through a prophetic understanding of our responsibilities at a given time 
and place. But it is precisely these latter that are obscure, at once be- 
cause of sin and because of ignorance. Hence, there is no easy transition 
from rule to action, and action is inseparable from hearing God’s word. 

The Bible confronts us not only with rules but also with a succession 
of divine words. The prophetic understanding of the present rests not 
only upon a knowledge of doctrine and law, but also upon historical situ- 
ations in which God spoke his word and revealed his will. Historical 
reflection, or reflection upon situations other than the present, is essen- 
tial to hearing the word of God. The nature of history itself makes it 
impossible that one deduce the word now from the word in the past. In 
so far as the present does not repeat the past, the latter is no longer rele- 
vant. And yet it becomes relevant as the setting for God’s word at the 
present time. One who would hear the word of God must find his place 
in history. He must hear what God has said to others in their situations 
and open his ears in his own. When he enters the company of those who 
have listened to God, God speaks also to him. Indeed, God speaks ac- 
cording to doctrine and law; but, he speaks a new word as he creates a 
new situation. 

There is no overlooking the fact that the biblical prophets under- 
stood the present in the light of history and that thus they were able to 
hear and speak the word of God. They knew not only the law of God 
but also the judgments of God as uttered by the prophets before them. 
They knew that God speaks variously at various times. They knew 


what God had said at various times in the past. And with such knowl- 
edge, they listened to God. 
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It is God who binds the moments of time together, who makes the old 
relevant to the new, who turns his word in the past into his present word. 
In the realm of existence and decision, it is God who leads from premise 
to conclusion. It is he who makes the ideal real, the general particular, 
the present more than the sum of the past. He himself teaches man the 
truth, and the way, and the choice. He reveals his will, makes his de- 
mand, utters his judgment upon the past, and makes his promise for the 
future. God reveals to man both his duty and his destiny. In short, God 
alone can speak his word. We can neither deduce it nor apply it. We 
can only listen to it and hear it. Indeed, we must remember and we 
must anticipate. In our peril, we must see what goes on within and 
around us. We must discern the causes and the principles of contem- 
porary events. But we must do these things in the knowledge of God. 
There is no ignoring the biblical conception of God as the Lord of his- 
tory, as the Prime Actor in the drama of human existence. There is no 
overlooking the fact that for the Bible the historical process is a living 
dialogue between God and the people upon this earth. Therefore, there 
is no understanding the present unless one attends to God and receives 
his word from him. When two men are speaking, one cannot grasp what 
is being said unless one hears both of the speakers. When one of these 
men is the teacher, one must be especially careful to hear his words lest 
one be filled with the errors of the pupil. When the conversation is be- 
tween God and man, which is the case in human existence, it is elemen- 


tary good sense, the good sense of the Bible, that one listen for dear life’s 
sake. 


The Real Issue 


The real issue is whether we have the faith of the Bible in God who 
speaks; not in a God who has spoken, but in God who has spoken and 
now also speaks. The difference between these two beliefs is fundamen- 
tal. One who reads the Bible in order to find out what God has said in 
the past, expects to appropriate the word of God and to live in depend- 
ence not upon God but upon himself. If the word of God to me now is in 
the Bible, and I know what is in the Bible, why then shall I listen to the 
living God as though he had something new to say to me? My choices 
having been already defined in the Bible, I expect no new choices. Thus 
the new in my situation becomes irrelevant for my responsibility before 
God. With this in mind, I neither expect a word from God nor hear it. 
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In fact, I deny that God now speaks, that is, that he now acts, that is, 
that God is. 

But if I believe that God who has spoken through his prophets is now 
speaking also to me, and himself setting before me eternal alternatives 
of right and wrong, then I believe in God who has spoken and now 
speaks through the Bible. This is the ever living God, perfect and un- 
changeable in his justice, mercy, and power, therefore the Maker of 
ever changing history, ever meeting me in a present in which are wrought 
my duty and my destiny. This is the God of the living, whose hand is 
stretched out still, whose zeal shall not fail until he accomplishes his pur- 
pose. This is the God before whom the life of the Christian is a prayer 
that his Kingdom come and his will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. This is our God before whom to exist is to hope, to listen, and 
to hear unto obedience. 

It is one of the great tragedies of our theological tradition that dis- 
proportionate attention has been given to the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the inspiration of the biblical writers. In spite of the insistence of the 
Reformers that the illumination of the Spirit is indispensable for an 
understanding of the Bible, the Protestants have reverted to medieval 
authoritarianism and rejected the Holy Spirit, especially in practice, as 
our Interpreter of Scripture. For, what need do dogmatists and legalists 
have for the Divine Interpreter? Since they already know the truth and 
the way, they can get along very well without the Spirit of God who leads 
us to the truth and guides us in the way—that is, who speaks the word 
of God for our hearing and obedience. One primary reason for the scan- 
dalous neglect of the ministry of the Holy Spirit in the church today is 
the assumption that God who spoke by his prophets speaks no longer. 
Men read the Bible, but they do not listen to God. Hence, they have no 
need for the Holy Spirit. But they do need him, and without him they 
neither hear nor obey. If they listened to God, they would believe in 
the Spirit of God and call upon him daily for light and power. Neglect- 
ing the Holy Spirit is part and parcel of resistance to the word of God, 


and prayer to God the Spirit is a sign of the seriousness which accom- 
panies the word of God to us. 


Where Is the Prophet? 


The Spirit inspires the prophet, but he does not make him superfluous. 
To hear the word of God, we need a prophet. Who and where then is 
our prophet? Indispensable as the Bible is for our hearing God’s word, 
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we need prophets of God who speak in our situation and address them- 
selves to us in it. It is reasonable to expect that these prophets should be 
in the church, as the biblical prophets were called from among the 
people of Israel. We may well listen to God where our ministers ex- 
pound the Bible and administer the sacraments. Doubtless, as in biblical 
times, many who preach in the church are false prophets, and some are 
true. Doubtless also, there are some outside our churches, who are the 
bearers of the word of God to us. The question which the Bible poses 
before us is not whether there be prophets among us, but whether we 
are hearers of the word of God. It is the deaf ears of the people and 
not the paucity of prophets that is the perennial tragedy of mankind. 
God speaks and sends his prophets who speak for him. What is needed 
is that his people shall be hearers of the word in order to do it. But to 
become hearers, we must needs read the Bible from the Bible’s own 
point of view—that is, inquiring: Is there a word from the Lord my 
God? Thus also we must listen in our churches and outside of them, 
among those who are near us and those who are afar off, in our economic 
life, in our politics, in our doings among men of another race, religion, or 
nationality. There is a word from God in this our historic situation. If 
the prophets prophesy falsely, the Lord our God shall cut them off and 
consume them with his wrath. But also, if the people will not hear the 
word, them also God shall cut off and consume. Nevertheless, the word 
of God shall not be cut off and it shall not be consumed. It shall endure 
forever, and the will of God shall be accomplished for a blessing in all 
the earth. 

God said in his Book, “He who has ears, let him hear.” So speaks the 
Lord our God even now. 
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Life After Death 


The Biblical Doctrine of Immortality 


by NORMAN H. SNAITH 


What is the biblical doctrine concerning life after death? The historic 
creeds of the church use the phrase “the resurrection of the body.” 
What does this mean? Many Christians believe in the immortality of 
the soul. Does this, in practice and in interpretation, come to the same 
thing as the phrase in the creeds? In any case, is it the biblical doctrine? 

In our English Bible—for example, the Authorized Version—the 
word “soul” occurs 460 times in the Old Testament and 57 times in 
the New Testament. Many of these instances have plainly nothing at 
all to do with our present problem. For example, in Prov. 27:7 the 
word “soul” really means “appetite,” “hunger,” and almost “stomach”: 
“The full soul loatheth an honey comb, but to the hungry soul every bit- 
ter thing is sweet.” Or again, in the New Testament, Acts 27:37 refers 
to the passengers and crew of the doomed ship as “souls,” just as we 
would say today “two hundred and seventy-six souls, all told.” No one 
would maintain that in these two cases, or indeed in others like them, 
the word “soul” is used to mean that part of a man which survives death. 
Apart, however, from cases such as these, and from other cases where 
the word is a synonym for “self,” there are passages which, on the face 
of them, do lend some substance to the frequently accepted exegesis 
that they refer to the “immortal soul” of man. For example, Gen. 2:7 
reads: “And the Lord breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul.” Is such a passage as this any warrant for 
maintaining that the immortality of the soul is a biblical doctrine? 

Let us consider first, the Old Testament. In all the 460 cases where 
the word “soul” occurs, it is represented, apart from two exceptions 
(Isa. 57:16; Job 30:15), by the Hebrew word nephesh.' This word 





1. This is not the transliteration recognized by the scholars as being accurate. It is neverthe- 
less used deliberately, because it enables the reader who is not familiar with Hebrew to use the 
generally accepted pronunciation. 
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never under any circumstances has anything to do with what happens 
after death. It belongs essentially to this physical life which ends with 
what men ordinarily call death. A dead body, whether of man or bird 
or beast, is without nephesh. In Sheol, the abode of the dead, there is 
no nephesh. 

The word nephesh in Hebrew has to do with breath. Possibly the 
original root meant “to be inflated.” Certainly the Arabic verb naphusa 
means “be high in estimation,” “become avaricious,” and in other forms 
“desire,” “long for,’ and “breathe,” “sigh,” while the noun naphas 
means “breath,” “odour,” and naphs means “desire,” “living being,” 
“blood,” life,” “person,” “soul.” Similarly the Assyrian verb napashu 
means “get breath,” “be broad,” “be extended,” and the noun napishtu 
is used of “life” and less frequently of “living being,” “person,” “soul.” 
These meanings are by no means decisive for the meaning in Hebrew, 
but all of them are found in Hebrew except some of the meanings of the 
verbs, namely, “be high in estimation” and “be broad.” Perhaps these 
also were existent in Hebrew, but the verb is not found in Hebrew except 
three times with the meaning “get breath,” “refresh oneself,” as in the 
Syriac nappesh. In postbiblical Hebrew the word nephesh is used of the 
monument over a grave, as representing the person who is dead, a mean- 
ing which is found in various Aramaic dialects and in South-Arabian 
inscriptions. 

In Hebrew the word nephesh means “that which breathes,” and so 
“a breathing [that is, living] being.” When that being dies, there is no 
longer any breathing, and therefore no nephesh. The origin of the word 
was in primitive times, as soon as men realized that breathing and living 
were two activities which began and ended together. When Gen. 2:7 
says that God breathed breath of life into the man whom he had molded 
like a potter from the dust of the ground, it continues by saying that the 
man became a living being that breathes. The passage means no more 
than this. Exactly the same phrase is used of beasts and birds and creep- 
ing things in Gen. 1:30, where the English Bibles have “life,” with the 
note “Heb. a living soul” in the margin to indicate a more exact render- 
ing. If, therefore, it should be argued from Gen. 2:7 that man is or has 
an immortal soul, then it must also be maintained from Gen. 1:30 (and 
also Gen. 1:20, 24; 9:12, 15, 16; Ezek. 47:9) that beasts and birds and 
creeping things have immortal souls. 

In many cases the best rendering of the word nephesh is “life” in the 
sense of that ordinary physical life which ceases at death. So much is 
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this the case that we find the word nephesh used in Deut. 12:23 f. of the 
life that is in the blood. (Compare the Arabic use of the corresponding 
word naphs.) The passage reads: “Only be sure [literally, “be strong” 
not to eat the blood, for the blood is the nephesh, and thou shalt not eat 
[that is, thou art prohibited eating] the nephesh with the flesh. Thou 
shalt pour it [that is, the blood-nephesh] on the ground as water.” Here 
again we have an idea which goes back to primitive times when the life 
of a man was identified with the breath and the blood. 

The word nephesh is used 171 times of the life of man and animals. 
It can be used of the man himself, and is so used 70 times as a paraphrase 
for the personal pronoun. There are many cases of this usage in the six- 
teen chapters which begin with Isa. 40—so many that it can be con- 
sidered a characteristic of Isaiah’s style. The word is used 53 times for 
“self” in a reflexive sense, and 46 times for the appetites, together with 
151 times of the emotions and passions. These usages are common in 
all periods of Old Testament literature. 

Prov. 23:2 says, “And put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a man 
given to appetite”; but the word translated “appetite” is nephesh. An 
instructive passage is Ps. 17:9, which reads: “From the wicked that 
spoil [A.V. “oppress” ] me, my deadly enemies that compass me about.” 
The translators of the Authorized Version were not happy about this 
rendering, for the margin says in respect of “my deadly enemies” that 
the Hebrew is “my enemies against the soul.” The reason for this is that 
the word translated “deadly” is “with-nephesh.” Evidently the trans- 
lators knew that nephesh had to do with loss of life and did their best 
with what seemed to them a difficult passage. It was not a very good 
best, because the preposition used in the Hebrew can scarcely mean 
“against”—that is, not unless any preposition can mean anything. The 
true meaning is “my enemies compass me about with greed.” 

Another passage instructive for the meaning of this word nephesh is 
Job 6:11. The Authorized Version has, “What is my strength that I 
should hope? And what is my end that I should prolong my life?” Here 
the translators understand nephesh to mean this mortal life which ends 
with physical death. On the other hand, the Revised Version has, “And 
what is my end, that I should be patient?” This latter is probably cor- 
rect, the word nephesh being used of the emotions. (Compare Num. 
21:4; Judg. 10:16; 16:16; Zech. 11:8.) 

Or again, in Ex. 23:9 both English versions have, “For ye know the 
heart of a stranger,” with the note “Heb. soul” in the A.V. margin. The 
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meaning is, “You understand the feelings of a resident alien,’ where 
once more the word ne phesh is used of the emotions. 

Turning to the Septuagint, we find that the regular equivalent for the 
Hebrew nephesh is the Greek psyche.? This Greek word originally had 
to do with breathing, as is seen in the verb psycho, which means 
“breathe,” “blow.” Like the Latin anima and like the Hebrew nephesh, 
it is the sign of life and so is used of the “breath-soul.” In Homer it 
means “life,” and this use is found in later writers also, of beasts as well 
as of men. In Homer, however, the word is used of the departed spirit— 
that is, the ghost—that part of a man which survives death. It is bodi- 
less and cannot be grasped by mortal hands (Od. xi. 207) but is recog- 
nizable. Like the Hebrew nephesh, it is used of the will, of the passions 
and emotions, and even of the mind, but its main and determinative 
use is that of the philosophers, for whom the word expresses the abstract 
notion of the soul of man, so that psyche and soma (“soul” and “body”) 
comprise the whole of man. This leads to the doctrine of the immortality 
of the psyche (“soul”) after the manner of Plato. 

In the Septuagint the word psyche is never used in this Platonic sense 
but always in the sense of nephesh, as something that belongs to this mor- 
tal life alone. The two words have much in common; for both the 
Hebrew nephesh and the Greek psyche are used of the emotions, and 
also in the sense of “souls” (for example, two hundred and seventy-six 
souls, all told). They overlap also in the survival of the primitive idea 
whereby swooning or fainting is thought of as losing one’s ne phesh-psyche 
for a while, which comes back again when the sufferer revives. Other- 
wise the two words diverge, and death is the dividing line. At death, 
psyche passes over into the next world, but with the Hebrews and in the 
Septuagint nephesh stays this side the grave and never has anything at 
all to do with the next world. Death is the end of nephesh. 

The New Testament follows the usage of the Septuagint. We find 
the same uses of psyche which are common to classical Greek and to the 
Septuagint, but no others. The word is used of the breath of man, 
and so of his life. It is used of the will, the desires, the affections, and 
it is used as a periphrasis for the self. When Paul uses the phrase “natu- 
ral man,” the adjective is psychtkos—that is, everything that belongs 





2. There are 23 exceptions, many of which are extremely instructive for the meaning of the 
Hebrew word, especially Gen. 14:21, where LXX has seen that the word means “men” as 
against “property,” and Gen. 36:6, where the Hebrew means “souls” in the sense of individuals 
and LXX has somata, for which there is good classical support in this same sense, though the 
plural psychai is more usual. 
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to the psyche. It includes the emotions, the affections, and even the in- 
tellect—all “the lower part of the immaterial in man’*—but there is 
nothing included which survives death. The word which Paul uses of 
life after death is “spirit” (pneuma)—of which more hereafter. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the Septuagint should have used the 
Greek word psyche of this mortal life only. The reason is simple. There 
is no reference to life after death in the Old Testament apart from two 
instances only, Isa. 26:19 and Dan. 12:2. Both passages are late—the 
former approximately 300 B.c. and the latter approximately 165 B.c.— 
and both are in apocalypses. Isa. 26:19 reads: “Thy dead will live, their 
bodies will rise; those that dwell in the dust will awake and shout for 
joy; for thy dew is a dew of great light, and the earth will bring shades 
to birth.”* The context is concerned with the coming deliverance from 
all the adversaries who, generation after generation, have oppressed the 
people of God. The writer is sure that faithful Israelites who have died 
will be brought to life again so that they will share on earth the blessings 
for which they hoped but which they did not live to see. God himself 
is going to intervene in this world to vindicate his people, and the 
righteous dead will be raised to share in that triumph. 

In Dan. 12:2 we find a development from this latter belief: “And many 
of them that sleep in the land of dust° will awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to great shame and everlasting abhorrence.” Here also 
we have an intervention of God on behalf of his people, but here not 
only are the righteous to be rewarded but the very wicked are to be pun- 
ished according to the measure of their great wickedness. 

There are two passages where release from exile in Babylon and the 
rebirth of the nation are pictured under the figure of a resurrection 
from the dead. The earlier of these is Ezek. 37:1-14. The nation as a 
whole is dead beyond all human aid. “These bones are the whole house 
of Israel,” and all their hope is lost. But, says the prophet, the spirit- 
wind (Hebrew ruach) of God will come and animate these dry bones, 
and Israel will come to new life. There is nothing here about the resur- 
rection of individuals; the theme is the national revival. This, too, is the 





3. A. Abbott-Smith, A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1922), p. 489. 

4. “Their bodies” for “my body” follows the Syriac and the Targum; “will awake and shout” 
for “awake and shout” follows all four Greek versions. 

5. “The dust of the earth” entails the interchange of the two words, such as is assumed by 
Septuagint and Vulgate (and also Theodotion), to the influence of which versions the erroneous 
English translation is due. 
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message of Isa. 53:9-12. Here the servant of the Lord is dead, buried 
with the wicked and the rich oppressor; but when it is realized that his 
death is a payment for the sins of the rest, then all will be well. The pur- 
pose of God will triumph; the servant will live long and prosper so as 
to share in the good things of this world with the mighty and the great. 
Once more Jacob-Israel, the servant of the Lord, will prosper, and the 
people will come to life again. The teaching is similar to that of Isa. 
46: 3-4, where God is represented as a woman carrying an unborn child 
and giving it birth, for God will give Israel new birth however long he 
must carry him in the womb of exile. 

One of the best-known passages in the Bible is Job 19: 25-26, chiefly 
because it is read regularly in the Burial Service. The passage is known 
in the form found in the Authorized Version, and there it is certainly a 
declaration of the resurrection of the body. It reads: “For I know that 
my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth: and though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God.” The Hebrew is very difficult and obscure, and 
there is no clear reference to life after death in the Septuagint or in the 
Syriac Version or in the Targum. The introduction of the idea of a 
resurrected body belongs to the Vulgate: “And on the last day I shall 
arise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed again with my skin: and 
in my flesh I shall see God.” This is the rendering of the Roman Cath- 
olic Douai Version, which is a faithful rendering of the Latin Vulgate 
and is perhaps as near to the original Hebrew as any other of the ancient 
versions. But here, as in the Authorized Version, the additional words 
make all the difference. The prepositions are different—for example, 
“out of,” “with,” and (perhaps) “in’”—and the “again” is an addition. 
These are the words which make all the difference. Augustine is largely 
responsible for the traditional interpretation of a resurrection of the 
actual flesh. He follows the interpretation of Clement of Rome and of 
Origen, saying that the manuscripts “which are from the Hebrew” read, 
“And in my flesh I shall see God”; and he continues, “For in truth he 
prophesied without doubt the resurrection of the flesh,”® and adds that 
it means, “I shall be in my flesh when I shall see God.” Here, then, is 
the origin of the paraphrase of the Authorized Version, which clinches 
the matter with its introduction of the words “worms” and “body.” The 
Hebrew reads: “For I know that my vindicator is alive; and hereafter 





6. De civ. Dei xxii. 2g—. Resurrectionem quidem carnis sine dubio prophetavit. 
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he will stand up upon the dust, and, after my skin has thus been stripped 
off, yet from my flesh I shall behold God.” It is by no means certain 
that the vindicator to whom Job refers is God himself; for his appeal is 
against God, and he looks for someone to show that he himself is in the 
right and that God is dealing unjustly with him. Verse 26 we take to 
mean that though all Job’s skin is stripped off him by his foul disease 
and he is left skinless, yet even in that last extremity he is still sure that 
he will be vindicated, even though his flesh is unclothed with skin. The 
late Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson does not accept this particular exegesis, 
but he holds that there is no resurrection from the dead to be found in 
the passage. He says that “the book of Job would never have been writ- 
ten, if its problem could have been referred to a life beyond death.”’ His 
explanation of the passage is that Job hopes that by some miracle he 
will be permitted some corner in the abode of the dead from which he 
can see his vindication on earth after he is dead. The normal belief is 
given in Job 14:12: “So man lieth down and riseth not up; till the 
heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor shall they be roused from 
their sleep.” Job 19: 25-26 must be interpreted in the light of Job 14: 12. 

Another passage which some scholars hold to refer to the hope of life 
after death is Ps. 73:23-26. The Hebrew reads: “And yet I am con- 
tinually with thee; thou hast grasped my right hand. With thy counsel 
thou wilt lead me, and afterward with glory receive me. Whom have 
I in the heavens? and, being with thee, I have no delight in the earth. 
Though my flesh and my heart should have been exhausted [languished, 
pined away], rock of my heart, yet God is [would be] my portion for 
ever.” The Authorized Version has inserted the preposition “to” be- 
fore the word “glory” and has translated “heaven” for the normal 
“heavens.” These two variations make all the difference, especially when 
“glory” and “heaven” are taken, as is natural for the devout, to mean 
the abode of the blessed beyond the skies. But the psalm is concerned 
with the prosperity of the wicked, when, according to the received doc- 
trine, they ought to be overtaken with a swift and sudden disaster. The 
psalmist seeks refuge in the sanctuary of God, and there his faith is con- 
firmed. The end of the wicked is sure to come and that suddenly, for 
God will set them in slippery places. Meanwhile the psalmist speaks of 
that true fellowship with God which is the heritage of all those who 





7. See the sixth lecture, that entitled “The Christian Doctrine of Eternal Life,” in Henry 
Wheeler Robinson, a memoir by Ernest A. Payne, with seven unpublished lectures (London: 
Nisbet, 1946), p. 186. 
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fully trust in him, and he knows that nothing else matters beside that. 
Afterward, in God’s good time, he will bring the psalmist to prosperity.’ 
This is the interpretation of Luther, whose rendering is, “And at last 
thou dost receive me with honor.” Further, the word translated “flesh” 
is not the normal word basar, the word which is used in Job 19:26 and 
generally in passages where the idea of mortality is intended. The word 
used in the psalm is she’er, which strictly means the flesh next the bone, 
rather than basar, which is strictly the flesh near the skin. Since the word 
lebab (“heart”) is also used to denote the very center of a man’s inner- 
most being, we take the phrase “my flesh and my heart” to mean this 
very core of inner being. The psalmist therefore means that even though 
he himself is physically at the very last extremity of exhaustion, so that 
the very core of life is failing, yet still he has God; that is his portion 
which none can take away, and it is worth all the present prosperity of 
the wicked. The psalm may have nothing to say about life after death, 
but it speaks all the more certainly of that true religious experience 
which is the basis of the “eternal life” of the New Testament. 

Another passage sometimes cited as evidence of an Old Testament 
belief in life after death in Ps. 139:7-10. The Hebrew reads: “Whither 
can I go from thy spirit, and whither can I fiee from thy presence? If 
I ascend to the heavens, there art thou; and if I spread out my couch in 
Sheol, behold thee [there]. I take the wings of the dawn, I would dwell 
at the end of the sea, even there thy hand can guide me, and thy right 
hand grasp me. And if I were to say, Nay, but the darkness will bruise’ 
me, yet the night shall be light about me. Yea, darkness cannot darken 
from thee, and the night is as light as the day.” If verse 8 is isolated 
from the rest, then a case can be made out for maintaining that the 
psalmist is speaking of the presence of God after death; but, in our view, 
the whole section is geographical, and the psalmist is saying that no man 
can ever go so far as to be away from God’s continued care. This is not 
life after death, but it is the stuff out of which such dreams and realities 
are made. 





8. The Hebrew kabod, translated “glory” in the English versions, means “honor,” “pros- 
perity.” 

9. Unless this is indeed an error for “cover,” “screen.” Cf. the Greek versions. 

10. The concluding pair of words is outside the meter, which is regular hereabouts, and both 
are strange. It is probably a gloss, though curiously, the unusual form of the word for light is 
the word which is found in Isa. 26:19, translated “herbs” in the English versions, but probably 
“lights” in the sense of the bright light of full day. The English versions have translated with 
genius, “The darkness and the light are both alike to thee,” whereas an accurate translation is, 
“The light is like the darkness.” 
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What, then, has the Old Testament to say concerning life after death? 
The Hebrews believed that the earth was flat, supported by giant pillars 
and surrounded by a great sea."’ All this was overarched by the solid 
vault of the firmament, and on this was built the terraced palace of God 
(Amos 9:6). Below the earth was the vast and roomy abode of the dead, 
Sheol. The Hebrews of Old Testament times had no positive ideas about 
Sheol. Everything was negative rather than positive. If Sheol is to be 
thought of as evidence of the persistence of anything, it is better to think 
of it as the persistence of death rather than of life. 

There is nothing to be gained from a study of the origin of the word 
itself. Everything is uncertain, and no satisfactory derivation has ever 
been proposed. Sheol is the place where men forget and are forgotten. 
When man’s spirit goes out from him, then he returns to his earth, and 
in that very day his thoughts have perished (Ps. 146: 4) ; he remembers 
nothing more. Not only does he forget, but he is forgotten. “I am for- 
gotten as a dead man out of mind; I am become as a broken [lost, per- 
ished] vessel” (Ps. 31:12). This may mean forgotten of men; but Ps. 
88:5 leaves us in no doubt, for there the dead are described as those 
whom God remembers no more, cut off from his power. In death there 
is no remembrance of God, and in Sheol none can give him thanks (Ps. 
6:5, and similarly Ps. 30:9). The utter hopelessness of Hebrew ideas 
concerning the dead is shown in Ps. 88: 10-12. There is no place in death 
for God’s wondrous salvation, his loving-kindness and his faithfulness. 
Death is the great leveler, and while dead kings sit on shadowy thrones 
in listless state (Isa. 14:15-18), yet all are alike there, wicked and 
weary, slave and master, small and great (Job 3:17-19). Wise men die 
just as fools die, and all will be forgotten (Eccles. 2:16), and man has 
no pre-eminence over the beasts, for all go to one place, back to the dust 
again (Eccles. 3: 19-20). 

There is nothing here, as Wheeler Robinson has said, that could ever 
“blossom into a hope of eternal life.”’* Sheol is the land of ghosts, with- 
out life, without thought, without desire, without everything. They are 
shades, weak and helpless, with no life in themselves. 

Attempts have been made to prove that there was a popular and more 
positive idea concerning life after death than is embodied in the Sheol 
doctrine. Much is made of Samuel’s ghost (I. Sam. 28:3-25), and of 
the frequent references to necromancy. It is doubtful to what extent 





11. In Ps. 139:9 “the end of the sea” means beyond the end of the earth. 
12. Op. cit., p. 182. 
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the ancient practice of necromancy involved belief in the survival, to 
whatever degree of virility, of any and every dead person. Only those 
who were regarded as being specially possessed by suprahuman powers 
could be regarded as suriving even for a limited time. There is very little 
evidence that the individual who was essentially ordinary was regarded 
as surviving even in ghostly form for more than a limited period. The 
more mana a man possessed, the longer this suprahuman power enabled 
his ghost to exist. The provision of food for the dead is far removed from 
ancestor worship; it is rather to be connected with vain efforts to secure 
even a limited survival. It is still true that, in spite of food for the dead 
and necromancy, Sheol is the land of forgetfulness. 

This, then, is the background which the Old Testament provides in 
respect of Hebrew thoughts concerning life after death. As the old Testa- 
ment closes, we find the first advances toward something which is defi- 
nitely a resurrection of the body for a renewed life on this earth. This, 
however, has not come through the ideas concerning Sheol, any more 
than the Greek ideas of the immortality of the soul came through the 
traditional notion of Hades. For the speculative philosopher it came 
through Plato; for the ordinary man it came much later through the 
mystery religions and the cults of the saviour-gods. 

The Hebrew development came primarily from the firm belief that 
God was still the Saviour of his people, however distressed and troubled 
they became. Salvation arose out of the intervention of God. For cen- 
turies the Jews had looked for a change of fate which should release 
them from their low estate. From Cyrus onward they looked expectantly 
for some upheaval in world affairs which should provide the opportunity 
for the restoration of the fortunes of the people of God. When was the 
time really coming? Was his Kingdom ever going to stretch from sea to 
sea and from the river to the ends of the earth? More and more as the 
centuries passed, the people of God turned away from the affairs of earth 
and looked for some special intervention from on high. Persian ideas 
of successive ages of the world’s history helped here, and the idea of the 
final consummation when the heavenly fire should descend upon the 
earth and purge away all evil encouraged all this type of thinking. Then, 
so said the old Zoroastrian orthodoxy, there would be a new heavens and 
a new earth, and the age of bliss would come back again as in primeval 
times. 

The Jews looked forward to this great Day of the Lord, when the age 
of gold would begin. They spoke of it in ever-growingly lurid metaphors. 
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Whether they believed that all the details of these visions and exhorta- 
tions would be literally fulfilled is open to doubt. Passages such as Joel 
2:10-11 are full of most spectacular happenings in heaven and on earth, 
but the prophet is apparently talking of the onset of invading forces who 
are going to sweep through the land. Presumably the extent to which 
these catastrophic details were actually to be fulfilled varied from writer 
to writer. It is significant that for all the apocalyptic thought of the first 
century A.D., and for all the astronomical upheavals which are promised 
in the literature of the period and of the previous hundred years and 
more, the common people were quite ready to hail the Lord Jesus as 
Messiah, and to raise the standard of revolt for the false Messiahs. The 
fact, at any rate, is clear that they believed that in some way there would 
be an intervention of God, and they had given up hope of anything, hap- 
pening along the common human run of affairs. If God is truly Saviour, 
then he is bound to make some sort of provision for those who have faith 
in him—if not in this world, then in another. It must be in a real life, 
no rejuvenation of pale shadows, but a life that, on the contrary, is more 
vigorous and virile and blessed than anything that could develop from 
the shadowy land of nothingness. 

Another factor in the emergence of Jewish ideas of life after death is 
the intense practicalness of the Jew. Whatever has to happen, has to 
happen here. Wisdom, for the Jew, was not a matter of speculation; it 
was something that had to do with the actual business of living. All his 
wisdom was this-worldly. It could be very worldly, interpreted in terms 
of property and honor; but it could also be based on and permeated by 
true piety and a true appreciation of the presence of God. Psalm 73: 
22-28 is a sufficient guarantee of this; and this passage is not the only 
such testimony either in the Psalms or in the Prophets. Even in Psalm 
73 this practical experience of the presence of God in daily life is inter- 
woven with the demand for rewards and punishments. The psalmist, 
like the authors of the book of Job, was sure that if God is indeed righte- 
ous and cares for right acts and justice between man and man, then there 
must be some way, somewhere, sometime, of adjusting things so that 
right action and true charity are linked with a real happiness in living. 
And they knew, as we know in spite of much high-sounding talk to the 
contrary, that it is not enough to keep on saying that men can find a real 
happiness even in the midst of sorrow and trouble and disability. There 
must be an end of the sorrow and trouble and disability, sometime, some- 
how, somewhere. 
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Because of this practicalness of the Jew and his this-wordliness in the 
best sense of the term, the idea of the resurrection of the body prevailed. 
It was all dependent upon the saving power of God, and not at all upon 
anything which was inherent in man. This is the great difference be- 
tween Hebrew faith and the speculations of the Greek philosophers. 
These latter said that life after death came as a human necessity. The 
Jews maintained that it came as a divine necessity. It came, said they, 
not because man is man, but because God is God. 

Between Old Testament times and New Testament times there was 
a rapid growth in Judaism in the beliefs in life after death. On the one 
hand we have Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), wiio maintains the traditional 
doctrine that there is nothing after death for anybody except a Sheol 
of negations and forgetfulness. In this he was followed by the Sadducees 
of the time of Christ. On the other hand we have the book of Enoch 
with its astonishing developments in the whole realm of eschatology (the 
doctrine of the last things). In the so-called dream-visions of Enoch— 
chapters 83-90 (ca. 165 B.c., and so contemporary with Daniel 12:2)— 
the divine consummation is envisaged in the form of a judgment of the 
wicked, both men and angels, the overthrow of the oppressor Gentiles, 
and the establishment of a messianic Kingdom on earth, which the 
righteous dead will be raised up to enjoy. But by the end of the century 
this blessed Kingdom is no longer envisaged as being on this present 
earth. It will be either on a transformed earth and under transformed 
heavens, or in the heavens and not on the earth. This doctrine is set forth 
in the so-called parables of Enoch—chapters 37-71 (earlier half of the 
first century B.c.). The two most important passages in illustration of this 
change of venue are 39: 4-5, where “the dwelling-places of the righteous” 
are with the holy, righteous angels, and 45: 4-5, where the heavens and 
the earth are to be transformed into “an eternal blessing and light” and 
God’s elect ones will dwell on it “but sinners and evil-doers shall not set 
foot thereon.” 

But there are developments concerning the fate of the wicked. In 
Sheol there are three hollow places—Enoch 22 (this section, chapters 
1-31, probably is ca. 170 B.c.)—places for the assembly of the souls of 
the dead, where they are to remain till the Day of Judgment. There is 
one place for the righteous, who wait in safety till the appointed day; 
another place for sinners who have not suffered for their sins during their 
lifetime; a third for sinners who have paid the price of punishment on 
earth. The sinners who have sinned and suffered see no change in their 
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fate in the Day of Judgment. Nothing more happens to them. There 
they are, and there they stay. But sinners who have not suffered on earth 
any retribution for their sins, are punished in Sheol-Hades with great 
pain until the Day of Judgment. In that day they are condemned and 
slain. Such were the speculations which were rife in the period between 
the two Testaments, and echoes of them can be seen in the New Testa- 
ment. In the story of Dives and Lazarus, for instance, Lazarus is “in 
Abraham’s bosom” waiting for the Day of Judgment when he will be 
raised up to enter the messianic Kingdom; but Dives is in great pain, 
being punished for sins unrequited on earth, and, as is said in Enoch, 
there is a separation between them. Amid all these speculations, one 
thing remains firm: the resurrection into the Kingdom of Blessedness is 
for the righteous only. There is a Judgment Day for both the righteous 
and the unpunished wicked. It might be argued that there is a resurrec- 
tion for the wicked also; but, if so, it is a resurrection for judgment, and 
to punishment and death. 

Turning to the New Testament, we find the Greek word psyche 
(“soul”) used, as pointed out above, of essentially mortal characteris- 
tics of man—his emotions, his thoughts, everything which we would call 
psychical and intellectual. The word which is used to describe that 
which lives after death is pneuma (“spirit”). There is a sharp division 
between the two. This is evident in I Cor. 2:6-16, where Paul says that 
the “natural [psychikos] man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God; . . . neither can he know them, because they are spiritually [ pneu- 
matikos| discerned.” In the next verse (2:15) he goes on to speak of 
the “spiritual [pneumatikos] man.” The distinction is very clear in 
I Cor. 15:45, where Paul quotes Gen. 2:7 thus: “The first Adam became 
a living soul [psyche]; the last Adam a life-giving spirit [pneuma].” And 
he continues: “The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man 
is the Lord from heaven.” We have seen why the soul (psyche) is re- 
garded as being “of the earth, earthy.” It is because Paul uses the Greek 
word psyche as the Septuagint uses it, in the sense of the Hebrew 
nephesh. It is therefore essentially mortal and has no existence apart 
from this life which we live this side the grave. But why should the spirit 
(pneuma) be regarded as “from heaven”? For the answer to this we 
must turn back to the Old Testament, and to the Hebrew use of the 
word ruach (“spirit”), of which pneuma is the regular Septuagint 
equivalent. 


Man is basar (“flesh”), formed by God out of the dust of the earth 
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breathed into by God, so that he becomes a nephesh of life—that is, a 
living being. But there are also a number of instances in the Old Testa- 
ment where man is represented as having a ruach (“spirit”). This word, 
as I have shown elsewhere,” is derived from a root which means “breathe 
out through the nose with violence.” Occasionally the word is used in 
the sense of “empty breath”—that is, nothing more than breath—but 
there are cases where any word is emasculated of its essential meaning. 
Generally the word conveys the idea of violence and power. It is used 
sometimes in what we would call a psychological sense, and in such an 
instance it denotes a man’s dominant disposition. The outstanding in- 
stance of this usage is Num. 5:14, 20, in the section which deals with the 
ordeal for jealousy. If a husband should suspect that his wife has been 
unfaithful to him, and “the ruach of jealousy come upon him, and he be 
jealous of his wife,” then he must bring her before the priest in order 
that the test of chastity may be applied. Here it must be noticed that the 
picture is of a man driven by an overpowering jealousy to do that which 
in normal circumstances or in a normal state of mind he would never 
dream of doing. The Hebrew speaks of an outside power coming upon 
the man and dominating his actions. And even when, as more often in 
the Wisdom Literature than anywhere else, the ruach is represented as 
being part of the man, it remains that part which can take control even 
of the man himself. “He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit [rwach] than he that taketh a city” (Prov. 
16:32). Or again, “He that hath no rule over his spirit is a city that is 
broken down and hath no wall” (Prov. 25:28). The difference, in this 
connection, between nephesh and ruach is that a man can control his 
ne phesh but the ruach can easily control him. 

But the idea of ruach being apart from a man and dominating him 
is carried still further. The Hebrews drew a sharp line of distinction 
between basar (“flesh”) and ruach (“spirit”). Man is flesh and was 
made from the dust. He is animated by ruach, and for the time that he 
is so animated he is nephesh. This ruach is breathed into him by God. 
It is God’s own breath. But there comes a time when this ruach returns 
to God, and then man returns to the dust of which he was made (Ps. 
146:4; Eccles. 12:7). And so we get two strata. On the one side there 
is man with basar (“flesh”) and nephesh allied with it. On the other 
side there are God and ruach (“spirit”). If, therefore, there is ever to 





13. The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1946), p. 183. There is a full discussion of the word and its meaning on pp. 183-203. 
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be any life for man after death, it must come wholly from God, and the 
animating agent is ruach. 

When all this is translated into the Septuagint, we have on the one 
side man with sarx (“flesh”) and psyche allied to it; and on the other 
side we have God and pneuma (“spirit”). It will be seen that flesh 
(Hebrew basar, Greek sarx) is mortal and doomed to die. Paul holds 
that it is sinful flesh, being doomed to corruption. He cannot therefore 
say, as the Gospel According to John says (the Septuagint terms not 
being used in the Prologue) , that “the Word became flesh” (John 1:14). 
He has to say that God sent “his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh” 
(Rom. 8:3), and the reason why he puts it this way is that he is carrying 
over the Old Testament Hebrew use of basar (“flesh”) into the Greek 
(sarx), and is using the Greek word in a way no Greek in his senses would 
ever dream of doing, though Plutarch on occasion comes near to it when 
he regards the flesh as the seat of the affections and the lusts. 

And so we come to the New Testament doctrine of “life in the spirit,” 
that new life which begins when a man is born “after the spirit” (Gal. 
5:29, where the distinction is made between “born of the flesh” and 
“born after the spirit”). This new birth takes place when a man comes 
to be “in Christ.” “Wherefore, if any man is in Christ, he is a new cre- 
ation: the old things are passed away; behold, they are become new” 
(II Cor. 5:17). Or again, those who are raised up are those who are 
“in Christ.” It is sometimes argued that Paul’s famous discussion of the 
resurrection in I Cor. 15 is concerned with a general resurrection—that 
is, with a resurrection of all men. This is not so, as verse 18 shows: “Then 
they also which are fallen asleep in Christ have perished.” The whole 
discussion is concerned with “those that have fallen asleep in Christ.” 
The doctrine of Paul, even when his apocalyptic outlook fades into the 
background, is that there is no life after death for man except he be “in 
Christ,” and in that case he is surely raised up just as Christ was raised 
from the dead. 

In the Gospel according to John we find a similar point of view. There 
are two words used there for “life”; one is bios, and the other is zoé. 
Both Greek words are found in the Septuagint, and there is nothing to 
choose between them there except that where the former has a Hebrew 
equivalent it is used only in the Wisdom literature in such phrases as 
“the day(s) of my life,” this being almost exclusively in the book of Job. 
But in the Gospel according to John, bios is mortal life, the life that ends 
with the grave, whereas zoé is “eternal life,” the life that begins when a 
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man is “born again,” “born of water and of spirit.” This latter is the 
life that knows no death, and the inference is that the man who is not 
“born again” has no zoé, and has therefore no place in the only life which 
exists after death. 

In the other Gospels and elsewhere in the New Testament the same 
general position holds. There is certainly a resurrection into the world 
to come of all those who believe. The fate of the wicked and the un- 
repentant varies. There are references to the “outer darkness” (Matt. 
8:12, 22:13; 25:30) and to the “danger of hell fire” (Matt. 5:22). 
There are also references to a general judgment, though not so much in 
Paul’s writings as elsewhere—for example, Heb. 9:27 and repeatedly in 
Revelation. 

In one other respect there is a transformation between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament. In the two passages of the Old Testa- 
ment where a resurrection is mentioned (Isa. 26:19 and Dan. 12:2) 
the resurrection of the body seems to be that of a body of flesh and blood 
not appreciably different from the body of any who might still be alive 
in that great day. But just as the Jews came to talk of a transformed 
earth and a transformed heavens, so also they came to talk of a trans- 
formed body. “And they shall be made like unto the angels, and be 
made equal to the stars, and they shall be changed into every form they 
desire, from beauty into loveliness, and from light into the splendour of 
glory” (Apoc. Bar. 51:10, ca. A.D. 100). In the same way, Paul writes 
of a “natural [psychikos] body” which is corruptible and of a “spiritual 
[ pneumatikos| body” which is incorruptible. The body (soma) is trans- 
formed, just as the man is transformed, and in each case the transforma- 
tion is from “natural” (psychikos) to “spiritual” (pneumatikos). It is, 
so to speak, the same “body”; that is, the identity is the same; but all is 
transformed. Neither here nor anywhere else in the Bible is there any 
suggestion of an immortal soul which survives death. Nothing survives 
unless it be raised up by God, and the condition is that the man must 
be “in Christ” and so “born of the spirit.” 
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The Place of Biblical Doctrine in Preaching 
by ARTHUR JOHN GOSSIP 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP ought to begin, and often does begin, with the 
reverent carrying of the Word of God into the pulpit; and the laying 
of it upon the lectern there in full sight of the waiting people; and the 
opening of it, and the leaving of it open—all of which is a dramatically 
expressive symbol of the fact that the ancient commission, given to the 
disciples at the first, still holds: “Go and stand in the temple, and speak 
to the people all the words of this Life”; that the man who is to preach 
to us is not about to hand on certain of his notions, for what they may 
be worth; but is going to try to bring home to us something of the mind 
of Christ concerning God, and man, and life, and sin, and judgment, 
and destiny, and the amazing salvation which God has offered us in him. 

That is the ideal. But how often his ambassadors, standing there “in 
Christ’s stead,” with a great and urgent message to deliver, turn aside 
from it to trivialities; sometimes because they know nothing better and 
have nothing more to say; sometimes even to unseemly stunts and sheer 
buffoonery, or little more—anything to gather in some numbers. And 
the Word of God is not preached. And the people are not healed. 

Karl Barth, for his part, finds there the fundamental reason for the 
decline in church going: 

Am I not at least partly right when I say that people, educated and uneducated 
alike, are simply disappointed in us, unspeakably disappointed? Have they been 
too often—perhaps for centuries—put off? Has the church, in spite of its very 
best intentions to meet their needs, too often indulged in secondary utterances? 

Yet today there is a queer aloofness from doctrinal preaching, a cer- 
tain odd suspicion of it. Quite seriously, it seems, the question is raised: 
Should it exist; and ought it to be practiced? Has not experience proved 
how heavy, and damping, and even dangerous it is? 

As if anyone could preach at all; or, for that matter, speak on any sub- 
ject, without letting slip what he thinks and believes about it. And that 
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is doctrine. When Anatole France, with unwonted heat, declared that 
“Balzac showed us with extreme precision all the functions of the claw, 
the jaw, and the stomach; all the habits of the man of prey,” he was 
denouncing Balzac’s doctrine of human nature. I myself have heard a 
clergyman remark offhandedly in a sermon, “I need not pause, my 
friends, to show you that in this matter our Lord was wholly and entirely 
wrong.” For what it was worth, that too was doctrine of a kind. We 
speak of the Gospel according to Matthew, and according to Mark, 
and Luke, and John. Each of them has its own atmosphere. The inci- 
dents that each writer selects, his mode of telling them, and how he is 
himself affected by them, show what the author thinks of Christ. And 
the gospel according to you makes clear, and must make clear, how you 
in turn stand to him; or whether you stand to him at all, and are not, 
rather, on your face before him in a hush and awe of spirit—my Lord, 
and my God. We cannot avoid doctrine of some kind. The very effort 
to avoid it is itself a doctrine. 

Hence, the business of a loyal follower of Christ called to the ministry 
is to dwell deep and much in the secret of the presence, listening for the 
voice of God, heard in that quiet place more easily than in the press and 
din outside; to ask earnestly for the Holy Spirit’s guidance, and to take 
it; to keep learning to know the real Christ as he really is; and then to 
come out and share with others the revelations that have been vouch- 
safed to him. 

For what one believes is vital, cardinal, foundational. Hinduism, in- 
deed, that amorphous mess, declares that belief is of no importance, 
and glories in the fact that one can be a theist, an atheist, a polytheist 
or an agnostic, and many another choice, and still be an orthodox Hindu. 
For that chaotic faith provides strata of thought and belief for all possible 
tastes, and openly exults in the wisdom of that policy. Not so thought 
Buddha, who set down as the first step in the eightfold path that leads 
to the ideal, right beliefs. Till one’s doctrines are right, nothing else can 
be right, so he maintained. And so might Jesus Christ. There are 
people, much considered in the Western world today, who have whole- 
heartedly adopted the Hindu position in this matter. Tae Adams 
Brown’s apt summary of Julian Huxley’s Religion Without Revelation. 
“He told them [that is the theological students to whom he was lectur- 
ing] .. . that belief is negligible in matters of religion. Religion, he said, 
is a certain attitude of the spirit, an emotional mood, which is compatible 
with every conceivable belief; and whether we choose one theology or 
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another, or dispense with theology altogether, is, so far as the social 

effects of the choice are concerned, a matter of indifference.” 
: That bland assumption, not even argued, but taken for granted as a 
matter of course, that the doctrines of the faith are so much needless 
junk and lumber, of no real use, but simply cluttering up the mind, and 
much better away, seems to be in the air. Yet it is difficult to reconcile 
it with the hard facts of history and experience. Multitudes have found 
; the doctrines, so far from being useless and cumbersome, a first necessity 
. and the very breath of life to them; so far from being tedious and bor- 
ing, beyond all computation, more thrilling and exciting than anything 
else in the round world. To take the first random instances that rush to 
1 mind: it was because a doctrine broke in upon him, beaten and at his 
, wit’s end, that Augustine, at long last, became enabled to lift himself 
. above himself, to do what he could never do, and be what he could never 
t be, and so shook off shames that had seemed an inalienable part of him- 
self. It was a doctrine—again suddenly coming home to him—that liber- 
y ated Luther from his spiritual servitude, and made him a freeman in 
€ Christ. It was the doctrine of vicarious suffering that aroused Bosanquet’s 
1d. enthusiasm for a Christianity that stands so strenuously for that central 
eC truth in life. It was the doctrine of justification by faith, to which Brad- 
0 ley clung as a man’s sole hope, and a sufficient one. It was the doctrine 
4 of the resurrection of our Lord, rushing in on Dale, no longer as a notion 
but as a fact, one day, when he, already a leader in English Noncon- 


\- formity, was writing an Easter sermon, that made him a denizen of 
2) a new world. 

st Christ is alive! I said to myself, and then I paused;—Alive! Can that really 
1. be true: Living as really as I myself am living? I got up and walked about re- 
le peating Christ is living! Christ is living! At first it seemed strange and hardly 
t | true, but at last it came upon me as a burst of sudden glory; yes, Christ is living. 
st It was to me a new discovery. I thought that all along I had believed it; but not 
o | till that moment did I feel sure about it. I then said, ““My people shall know it; 
io | I shall preach about it again and again until they believe it, as I now do.” Then 
a — the custom at Carrs Lane on every Sunday morning of singing an Easter 

ymn. 
7 | And because, standing upon Calvary, they have grasped the amazing 


truth that “he loved me and gave himself for me,” souls the world over 
j _ have become new creatures, living in a new way. 

= | Just where the power that dogmatic Christianity undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, and has used so markedly, is to be generated, apart from the doc- 
trines that have hitherto given it birth, is not easy to see. 


= 
— 
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Yet, these days, many preachers fight shy of doctrine. They think that 
the masses of men are allergic to it; that it only confuses and stumbles 
them; that this whole side of things had better be kept out of sight, as the 
internals of the body are no doubt necessary, and yet we do not speak 
of them; and it seems a pity that they have to be at all. If, so the argu- 
ment runs, we are to get the people in these days, we must be content 
to get them on their own terms; must watchfully keep in step with 
them; must speak to them about the things that interest them, and about 
which they are willing to hear. But these musty doctrines leave them 
cold. They come from another world from that in which they live. Such 
matters never cross their minds. As Bagehot put it, “Few cultivated per- 
sons willingly think of the spiritual dogmas of theology. They do not 
deny them; but they live apart from them. They do not question the 
existence of Kamschatka, but they have no call to busy themselves about 
it.” And to talk of such matters in church leaves the impression on the 
hearers that religion is out of their whole line of country; and that they 
themselves have not been made for it. Paul, it is pointed out triumphant- 
ly, was a masterly strategist; and he declared that he was willing to be 
all things to all men if, by so doing, he could win some of them. And, 
to reach folk today, what we must be is to be willing to lay aside the 
doctrines which may suit us, and preach what suits them—a cheery 
message, slipping discreetly over the darker matters about which people 
do not care to hear, and giving them the gratifying assurance that they 
do not need to worry over much, since, happily God is an amiable Being, 
who does not really bother about our bits of sins, but whatever he may 
have said, will let us off, and pass us through. 

It seems a rather desperate expedient to attempt to make people Chris- 
tian by carefully eliminating everything from Christianity that is original, 
or that historically has given it its power. Always the great preachers 
have been great because they preached a mighty gospel. As they de- 
clared it, it is no shallow pond, round which one can stroll in half an 
hour or so, but an illimitable ocean with the surgings of eternity in it, 
and deep calling unto deep. The tendency to substitute mere attractive- 
ness, and “brief, bright, brotherly” services, for the awed worship of 
God; the inclination of the church to which has been committed the 
ministry of reconciliation, to stoop, as George Jackson put it none too 
savagely, to “forsake its high calling in order to peddle in the small wares 
of the politician and social reformer,’—these spell certain failure. 
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This nondoctrinal Christianity is not big enough to attract men, to hold 
men, to inspire men to redeem men. Why should it? And how can it? 

Indeed, it has already failed. Nor is there any answer to Bishop Barry’s 
finding that the facts of our own time make it clear “that we cannot have 
the Christian way of living apart from the Christian religion. No doubt 
the tree is known by its fruits; but there cannot be any fruits without the 
tree and the assumption that the Christian moral principles would always 
hold the allegiance of men, even though dogmatic Christianity might not 
survive in the climate of modernity—that genial expectation has been 
falsified. And we cannot reconstruct Christian ethics save on the basis 
of Christian faith.” Meantime, the ignorance of Christianity in so-called 
Christian countries is colossal, and grievously widespread. Here, for 
example, is one illustration. Some years ago twelve young people pub- 
lished a book of essays, giving their views upon God. They asked Arch- 
bishop Temple to write a preface for their volume. He wrote it. And 
they printed it. Here are some extracts from it. “They write about re- 
ligion from outside, and their description of it is such as a blind man 
would give of a picture gallery. The result is in many cases a startling 
childishness. The sort of difficulty, for example, about the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which occurs to most intelligent Christians in their teens, is 
put forward as a valid reason for rejecting it. It is apparently never 
contemplated that if what Christians mean by the doctrine were so easily 
refuted, it would hardly have developed as a summary of Christians’ 
experience, and would have long ago disappeared. What should inspire 
self-criticism in all of us is the spectacle of their victorious overthrow of 
Aunt Sallies, in the belief that they are repudiating the venerable doc- 
trines and practices of the Christian church.” 

So far so good. But I cannot share in the Archbishop’s complacent 
assumption, “I do not suppose the religious instruction given to these 
eager and alert minds was either insufficient in quantity, or indefinite 
in quality.” 

The ministry cannot escape a share of the blame for the unhappy 
state of matters. Either they have been neglecting that vital part of 
their office, to build up their people in the most holy faith; or they have 
sadly bungled in their endeavors so to do, have done the right thing in 
the wrong way. Not since Wesley has there been a British preacher with 
such a glowing gospel, or one who swept so many souls into fellowship 
with Christ, as Spurgeon. Yet he declared, “The most fervent revivalism 
will wear itself out in mere smoke, if it be not maintained by the fuel of 
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teaching.” And sorrowfully he added—and the thing is too true still— 
“that while attendance at even a short course of lectures will convey a 
real impression of what the speaker’s views are on the subject with which 
he is dealing, if you listen, not only for twelve months, but for twelve 
years, to the common run of preachers, you will not arrive at anything 
like an idea of their system of theology.” Well, if we have been doing 
the right thing in the wrong way, the remedy for that is, surely, not to 
throw aside the right thing, and to dispense with doctrinal preaching 
altogether, but to try to learn to do the right thing in the right way. 

Could we begin to feel some few steps toward that; or, at least, to 
turn and face in the direction in which it were wise to travel? 

To begin with, what is a Christian doctrine? It is an attempt to put 
into words, and to share with others, actual experience of Jesus Christ; 
it is an effort to set down what those who have really tried and tested 
him have found him to be. Father John of the Greek Church, that deep 
and arresting writer, has a habit of ending all his sappiest passages with 
the phrase, “This also is experience.” That is to say, he is not offering 
us simply a notion that he thinks might possibly be true. He guarantees 
what he says, because, he claims, “It has happened to me.” 

And all the amazing assertions of the Scriptures about Jesus Christ 
flow from that same source. At the end of every one of them discerning 
eyes can read, “This also is experience. I say this because I have tried 
it, and have proved it, and cannot doubt the indisputable facts of my 
own life.” 

It is, indeed, a profitable study to watch how Jesus Christ kept loom- 
ing up greater before the disciples’ minds. At first he was a friend and 
teacher; and then, surely, a prophet; yes, certainly, the greatest of the 
prophets; and then, could this be the Messiah, long foretold, come at 
last? And, in the end, they were down upon their faces before the Lord 
God Incarnate. And it was not simply that they had dreamed it, or 
imagined it, or thought it possible. They had experienced it ; experienced 
what could only be explained on these tremendous assumptions. And, 
as we Protestants believe, all real doctrinal preaching, worthy of the 
name, is the child of such personal experience, and of the burning and 
unshakeable conviction that it gives. All which being so, since the 
preacher is building on and recounting the tremendous discoveries and 
adventures of the saints in Christ, which, in some degree, he has himself 
shared and corroborated, we should expect doctrinal preaching to be 
passionate, enthusiastic, a thing on fire, red hot indeed, like the preach- 
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ing of the men of the New Testament, as they burst in upon us, with 
glowing faces and exultant hearts, crying aloud to others what they 
can’t keep to themselves, “We have found it! The thing for which man- 
kind has been seeking! And it works!” 

So Miss Dorothy Sayers says, “We are constantly told that the churches 

are empty because preachers insist too much upon doctrine—dull dogma 
as people call it. The fact is the exact opposite. It is the neglect of dog- 
ma that makes for dullness. The Christian faith is the most exciting 
drama that ever staggered the imagination of man—and the dogma is 
the drama.” And, after a vivid summary of what the church has the 
sheer unthinkable audacity to believe, she adds in bewilderment, “If 
this is dull, then what, in heaven’s name, is worthy to be called excit- 
ing?” What, indeed! Yet preachers, like everybody else, are faced by 
the fact of nature that the most amazing things, by mere repetition, lose 
much of their staggering effect upon the human mind; and come, in 
time, to be taken for granted. I watched the very first plane that ever 
flew over the city of Glasgow. People ran out of the shops, and stood 
gazing excitedly up into the sky. But, now, who notices a plane; or 
spares more than a passing glance for it, if even that? And we have 
heard the gospel so often that we have come to accept it as a matter of 
course, as just the way of things, and as what God is like. And, com- 
posedly, we leave it at that. As Rainy said, we preach it, and in a way 
we really believe it; but “we are no longer astonished at it in our own 
minds.” That fact has to be faced. Still, in part at least, the instinctive 
revolt which we are told many minds feel against doctrinal preaching 
must mean that our methods have been faulty. Wherein have they been 
wrong? And how can we amend them? 
Here is one pointer. When Dale was called to Birmingham, he an- 
nounced that he was going to preach doctrinal sermons. “But they 
won’t stand it,” he was told. To which he replied, “They will have to 
stand it.” And stand it, literally, they did, for years and years, in a 
crowded church. 

Yet, looking back over his ministry, he confessed that he had failed 
as a preacher, because, as he put it, he was more interested in subjects 
than in people. That was a shrewd diagnosis; and that is a too common 
disease in the pulpit. There is an intellectual pleasure in the working 
out of a theme, and in the following of it through to a conclusion. More- 
over, there is a type of mind to which truth, and the pursuit of truth, 
are what beauty is to the artist, or righteousness to the prophet: an un- 
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failing interest, a consuming passion. They are earnest to serve the Lord 
God with all their mind, as Christ demands of all men. And so far, they 
are to. be commended. But if the people are forgotten, then preaching 
is not preaching; and the sermon is no sermon, but merely an essay, 
which is a very different type of thing—the consideration of some sub- 
ject in the abstract. What is being offered in the pulpit, as if it were the 
finished article, is only what ought to have been thought out in the study, 
and then made the basis of the real sermon, superimposed on that, and 
flowing out of that; the truth of the passage, or the doctrine, being then 
treated, not simply as a theme, but applied to the needs and sins and sores 
and souls of men. 

I was, at one time, an elder in a church sunk in the slums of Glasgow. 
The worshippers were a fine upstanding people; but most of them came 
from pinched circumstances, and a bleak looking life. One forenoon the 
minister announced that he was going to preach on “The Religious 
Value to You of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” That seemed a difficult 
task. And he did not make it easier by starting off with a somewhat 
abstract quotation from Hegel! That, thought I, has torn it. But it 
had not. Since, for fifty minutes, closely followed by a people, still and 
hushed and rapt in attention, he showed the difference it made to them 
at their wash tubs and daily drudgeries, that there is God the Father, 
and God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, and that these three are 
one God. And he so succeeded because it was not a theological disser- 
tation in the air, but theology applied to life; because the speaker was 
intensely interested not in the subject only, but also, and in a sense, even 
more, in the people. 

James Black, speaking to theological students, let slip how he makes 
a sermon. After prolonged work and meditation on his subject, he at 
length starts to write. And, before he begins, he, in thought, ranges be- 
yond his desk the three most tried and needy folk whom he has encoun- 
tered in that week’s visiting. And, having written the first paragraph, 
or head, or the like, he looks across at them, and asks, “Is that any help 
to you? It cannot be.” If he so feels, then, however satisfactory it may 
be as a piece of thinking, it must go. And that attempt is cast aside. A 
second effort: “Does that bring anything to you? Not likely.” And it 
too is scrapped. He is never satisfied until he thinks that in what he has 
written there is not only a correct statement of the truth with which 
he is dealing, but a pertinent application of it to poor troubled souls, 
with difficulties to face, and sores upon their hearts, who are there be- 
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cause they want to see Jesus Christ, to be assured he is remembering 
them, to touch the hem of his garment, and be strengthened and healed. 

Without that instinct, doctrinal preaching can become formal, ab- 
stract, doctrinaire, far away from life. In which case it does not make 
things clearer, but is apt to obscure them. It is as when a botanist takes 
a flower, and pulls it to pieces. “These,” says he, “are the stamens, and 
these the petals,” and so on. And then, looking down at the little with- 
ering heap, he adds confidently, “And that is all.” But it is not all. The 
something that made the gracious thing is gone, has completely evaded 
him. So, doctrinal preaching of a kind can take the wonderful, moving, 
irresistible gospel of God’s love, and reduce it to something that is coldly 
intellectual, that does not reach, and touch, and win the heart of all. 

When that staidly and even primly proper person Mr. Wortley died, 
they found the love letters to him from his charming wife, carefully 
docketed, and with a synopsis of each of them written on the outside! 
The synopsis of a love letter! The thing is obviously nonsense. And cer- 
tain kinds of doctrinal preaching are no more than that. But that is the 
fault, not of doctrinal preaching in itself, but of the fashion in which 
it has been done. 

After all, there never was a doctrinal preacher to be compared to 
Jesus Christ. He was always preaching doctrine. Yet everyone could 
follow him; and, to this day, what he said moves and thrills, and forces 
one to love a God shown to be so lovable. But then, as Deissmann 
said, “Jesus did not lecture de Deo; he bore witness to God. His teach- 
ing is a testimony born out of his inner experience. Jesus preached what 
has been experienced, what has been given, what has been striven for; 
not what has been brooded over and studied. It is not his system that 
he gives us, but his soul.” You want to know what God is really like, he 
said; and told them a story about a father and two sons; and how one 
of them went wrong, and the other was hard and bitter toward him; 
and how the former stupid lad bethought himself, and ventured home; 
and of the eager welcome his father gave him; and of the correction of 
his brother’s churlishness toward him. It is all pure doctrine. And yet 
could anything be simpler? And how it moves! Unto this day, it is not 
easy to read it without tears. 

Or, one day, perhaps, Christ sensed that someone in the little cluster 
of listeners had made a mess of things, and had lost heart, felt that now 
it was too late, and no use trying any further. And so he told a little tale 
about a woman who had lost a coin. It was crammed full of doctrine. 
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And the man must have understood ; and, surely, taken heart again. The 
lost coin, that is me; it can do nothing for itself, no more can I; but hands 
are groping for it, searching nearer and nearer; God has missed me, 
wants me, keeps looking for me. It is all pure doctrine, applied to 
troubled, downcast, beaten souls. There is nothing repelling in doctrinal 
preaching of the right kind. 

Above all, it is a terrible mistake if, in our preaching, we are more 
interested in Christ as a subject than in Christ as a person; if, as Phillips 
Brooks put it, in as fine a book on the subject as was ever written, we 
keep not preaching Christ, but merely preaching about Christ. Dale’s 
own amazement over his discovery, far on in life, of the risen Lord seems 
to imply that, until then, he cannot have been walking with that risen 
Master day by day; that largely, Christ must have been a theme rather 
than a personal Friend and Lord, that to him religion was an intellec- 
tual idea rather than a daily communion with One ever present with him. 
If our doctrinal preaching does not induce, and indeed force, men to 
close with Christ, to learn to know him more and more, better and better, 
as the years slip by, as their Friend to whom they can go freely and with 
utter frankness, as their King whose word for them is law, as the Judge 
before whom, and by whom, the value of their lives will be assessed, as 
the Saviour in whom lies their only hope, our preaching, doctrinal or 
no, has missed its object, and not reached its end. 

Further, to make doctrinal preaching effective for the mass of people, 
we must appeal to them through the imagination. All the mighty teach- 
ers have so done—Buddha, Plato, Mohammed, the Lord Christ himself. 

Roman Catholics criticize us Protestants on the ground that our sole 
approach to men has been through the intellect. And, say they, few 
ordinary people can claim to have much of that. But they possess other 
faculties; and, among them, the power to see things, if they are made 
seeable. That is true. And a lesson worth learning. 

There is no more consummate doctrinal preacher than the fourth 
evangelist; and it is instructive to watch how he gets his immense re- 
sults. He loves to take a miracle, something vivid and visible, an object 
lesson there before the reader’s eyes. He sets it down with detailed clear- 
ness; without hesitation, he accepts it as a fact. Yet he gives the impres- 
sion that he is far more interested in the spiritual lessons of which the 
miracle itself is an illustration and a symbol and a proof. The feeding of 
the five thousand has for him its chief significance as a vivid picture of 
how Jesus is the bread of life, and can feed needy souls. He tells the tale of 
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the raising of Lazarus; and then, with that wonder set visibly before our 
eyes, he impresses on us with assurance that for us, too, Christ is the resur- 
rection and the life; and that us also he can raise to newness of being. 
It is great doctrinal preaching. And it reaches us by the way of the eye. 

So, were I, for one, seeking to bring home to a congregation what 
Christian salvation means and is, and how it is accomplished, I should 
not, naturally, start even from one of Paul’s profound disquisitions on 
the subject, but would rather choose a passage where one can see the 
Saviour in action; actually saving a soul. And, as the people watch what 
is taking place before their eyes, they will take in for themselves what 
it all means, and how it is brought about. Here, given to our hand, for 
instance, is the story of Zacchaeus. When that awakened soul broke 
with his past, made public confession, announced that he was ready to 
make the most generous restitution, that he was done with the old life, 
and had embarked on a new and very different one; Christ said to the 
people, “Now, that is what I call a saved man.” “This day is salvation 
come to this house.” There, then, is the thing salvation, as he defined 
it, and approved it. 

And how did it come about? By keeping close to Christ, by allowing 
his character and influence to play upon him. It was when Christ had 
risked much for him; and they two were moving on in that shocked, 
tense silence, suddenly fallen on the outraged crowds, no longer cheer- 
ing, but grown hostile and resentful, that Zacchaeus, thinking the thing 
out, felt that if Jesus was to be his friend, the old life would not do; and 
in that friendship found a power that enabled him to break with it. Doc- 
trinal preaching! And yet, because it reaches us through the eyes, and 
the imagination, because we can see it all, how utterly simple and easy 
it is to follow, and to understand! That means, for one thing, that tech- 
nical thought, and technical language must be rigorously eschewed. 

A. J. Balfour, the British Prime Minister, was himself no mean phi- 
losopher. Yet it was he who wrote, “Outside Scotland, philosophers, I 
fear, do not stand high in popular estimation. They are supposed to 
question what nobody doubts and to explain what everybody under- 
stands. Obscure thoughts couched in uncouth language, subtle argu- 
mentations which convince no one, and lead nowhere, constitute (so it is 
believed) their principal stock in trade. And, though the traditions of 
culture may require them to be treated with some measure of respect, 
this is by no means inconsistent with the most perfect neglect of any- 
thing they may have to say.” 
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That is often true, not of philosophers alone, but of doctrinal preach- 
ers also. And this because what Balfour adds concerning logic is as appo- 
site concerning them. “It always seems to me to be telling us in lan- 
guage quite unnecessarily technical, what we understood better before 
it was explained.” 

So, too, Sully the psychologist has an illustration of a little child who, 
when her mother passed over a certain Bible story, on the ground that 
it was too difficult for her, remonstrated, “I can understand them all 
perfectly well, if only you would not explain them to me.” Alas, if we 
have only darkened counsel; and made dimmer to men’s minds the 
Christ whom we were seeking to bring near to them! On that much 
might be said. Enough, perhaps, to adduce Coffin’s delightful example 
in his What to Preach, “A compression of the closed cavity of the mouth 
by the cheeks, giving a slight sound when the rounded contact of the lips 
with one another is broken’”—that, it seems, is the Century Dictionary’s 
definition of a kiss. Whether it makes things clearer to the average girl 
or boy seems doubtful. But they know what a kiss means, by nature, and 
of themselves. And Christianity, in essence, must be a very simple thing. 
For Christ expected that anyone, even a child, could grasp it and live it. 

Another matter that seems clear is this: that, if we would successfully 
commend the gospel to any day and generation, we must preach to it 
in its own mental language. That is where the church often slips up and 
fails, lagging half a generation in the rear. Of course, the mighty spirits 
are not of an age, but for all time. But most of us are dated; and soon 
pass out of date. What we said may remain eternally true. But our mode 
of expressing it soon becomes obsolete and no longer helpful. There is 
no use preaching to the England of today in Anglo-Saxon. Once that 
was, there, the universal speech. Everyone understood it. Hardly any- 
one does now. And it is a mistake to make the gospel masquerade, tricked 
out in the obsolete garments of outmoded thought. That is to give people 
the impression that it is old-fashioned and out of date. And it is not; 
but far ahead of us, and beckoning to us to mend our pace, and come 
on, and up to it. For God is not dead, a Figure of long ago, who used 
to help men, but, of course not now. God is alive. And, if we are pre- 
pared to listen, he has much still to teach us in and through Christ. 

In any case, to confuse a doctrine, and some particular statement of 
that doctrine, as if these were one and the same is silliness. To suppose 
that the Holy Spirit did come to us, and did guide us, up to the Council 
of Nicea, or the Assembly at Westminster, and the like, and then aban- 
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doned us, because there was no more to be learned about Christ and 
God and our wonderful gospel, is blasphemy. There is far more in Christ 
than his church has grasped as yet. And it must keep pressing on, further 
and further, deeper and deeper, higher and higher. 

A tragic illustration of the danger of tying oneself to one particular 
statement or doctrine is furnished by the unhappy plight of the Church 
of Rome. It happened to formulate its dogma of the Lord’s Supper at 
a time when men were thinking in terms of the substance and the acci- 
dents of matter, as, thirty years ago, everyone thought instinctively in 
terms of evolution, the mode of that moment. Quite naturally it tried 
blunderingly enough, to state its doctrine in the mental speech then cur- 
rent. But that philosophy is dead. Yet, by its claim to infallibility, the 
Roman church finds itself tied to a corpse. 

But we too must be careful; or, in degree, we may suffer, and perhaps 
are suffering, a like fate. It was James Denney, that most evangelical 
of evangelicals, who wrote of our own people, unnecessarily puzzled, as 
he thought, “The vast majority of the members of the evangelical 
churches are loyal to Christ. Their attitude to him is essentially the New 
Testament attitude. They acknowledge that in their spiriual life it is 
his to determine everything, and that they are infinitely and forever his 
debtors. But, to a large extent, they have lost interest in the traditional 
theology. It is not that they actually disapprove of it, or dissent from it. 
They do not think of it. It is not their own. And they have a dim or a 
clear conviction that anything of this kind, if it is to have interest or 
value for them must be their own. It must be their own faith that in- 
spires it; the action of their own mind which is embodied in it. It can- 
not simply be lifted as an inheritance, or submitted to as a law.” 

And, therefore, he wanted to help such people by making the creed 
expected from all members of the church less philosophical, less meta- 
physical, and more directly religious. Wise doctrinal preaching would 
help such minds as he described. Unwise would lead them astray. But, 
certainly, on the day of Pentecost, everyone heard the gospel each in his 
own native speech. There are few who can follow it in any other. 

Again, doctrinal preaching should be positive, not negative. We have 
had far too much of Christianity defensively stated. The dogmas may 
have been originally, in one sense, trenches cut in the face of attack. But, 
in substance and essence, they are exultant statements, to be shouted out 
in triumph. “What is wrong with the ministry these days,” said Lord 

Lindsay, the Master of Balliol, “is that it is arguing in the pulpit. And 
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no one wants its arguments. It should be witnessing. What people seek 
to know is, Does this thing really work?” It does. And the doctrines 
are the statements of what men have actually found in Christ ; some indi- 
cation of the riches that there are in him. 

Hence, for doctrinal preaching with the unmistakably authentic note, 
one must keep within the circle of one’s own experience. So, at least, 
we Protestants believe. The locus classicus on that is, of course, Bunyan’s 
account of how he learned to preach—and a supreme preacher he was— 
at first with only a meagre and sombre message; but, as his knowledge 
and experience of Christ grew and expanded, so it too grew, so it too be- 
came rich and full and many-sided. 

“The terrors of the law . . . lay heavy on my conscience. I preached 
what I felt, what I smartingly did feel . . . I went, myself in chains, to 
preach to them in chains. . . . Thus I went for the space of two years. 
. .. After which, the Lord came in upon my own soul, with some sure 
peace and comfort through Christ. . . . Wherefore now I altered in my 
preaching; for still I preached what I saw and felt. Now, therefore I 
did much labour to hold forth Jesus Christ in all his offices. . . . After 
this, God led me into something of the mystery of the union of Christ; 
wherefore that I discovered, and showed to them also.” And hence the 
extraordinary conviction with which he preached, and the persuasion 
of his ministry! 

But Roman Catholics denounce all that with passion. So Moehler 
declares bluntly, “He who says, This is my faith, hath no faith.” That 
is to say, he ought to believe what the church believes, and tells him to 
believe. But, to the Protestant, that seems mere intellectual assent, active 
or passive, and not real faith at all. For as Keats put it in one of his let- 
ters, “Nothing ever becomes real till it is experienced. Even a Proverb 
is no Proverb to you till your life has illustrated it.” 

The Epistle of John agrees with Bunyan. Its standpoint is his stand- 
point, its guarantee his guarantee. It is what we have heard, what we 
have seen with our own eyes, what we ourselves have looked upon and 
handled; and, again reiterating it, it is what we have seen and heard 
that we proclaim to you. Keep within your own experience, and you 
will have that note of firsthand evidence which is difficult to resist. But 
when men wander beyond that, they are apt to bring trouble on them- 
selves, and on the church. 

The Calvinists felt with an awed humility that they had been chosen 
of God. Fools put that down to spiritual pride. But, in reality, it was 
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the very opposite. These men could find no explanation whatsoever in 
themselves for God’s immeasurable grace and kindness toward them, 
and were forced back on the conclusion that, for some divine reason they 
could not begin to understand, God had stooped to them in their un- 
worthiness and called them out of darkness into his marvellous light. 
That was experience, and they had the right to take their stand upon 
it. But certain thinkers went further, and sought to round off the idea 
into a tidy whole. If some are chosen, what about the others? They 
must have been reprobated. But that is not experience. It is merely 
supposition. And it cannot be taught or held with the assurance of ex- 
perience. Or, Cyprian, that father of high churchism, had a remarkable 
look forward when he was being baptized. His old life fell away from 
him, and a new life began. Hence, with conviction, he preached that 
the saving grace of God comes through the sacraments, as he had every 
right to do. For he was founding on the unchallengeable faith of his 
own life, and could justly say, “I know that this is true, because it hap- 
pened to me.” But when that, too, was rounded off into the theory and 
tenet that, except in exceptional cases, saving grace comes to man only 
through the sacraments, that is no longer experience, but at the most 
and best, only logic; and a poor logic at that, that breaks down before 
palpable facts. 

But, you object, surely to preach only what our own personal experi- 
ence can corroborate shuts one up, by far too straitly, into a narrow, 
cramped, limited gospel, instead of the spaciousness that there is offered 
us in Jesus Christ. Am I not to preach upon immortality, till I myself 
have actual knowledge of the further life? Can I not warn men of the 
judgment seat, till I myself have stood before it? But, in Christ, here 
and now one can have absolute conviction of these things. Did not he 
himself in the upper room affirm that the Holy Spirit would convince, 
not believers only, but the very world, of judgment to come? Moreover, 
we can in our preaching stretch out wistful hands to the treasures of the 
gospel which are not really ours as yet. And that, too, is true preaching 
with moving effects. When John Kelman was a young minister, he was 
called to a fairly empty church in Edinburgh. A few weeks later a friend 
told me she had deserted her own crowded congregation and famous 
minister to be onc of his members. And she explained it on the ground 
that in a sermon Kelman had carried them as far as his experience 
could reach, and the:e stopped, though clearly indicating that there 
were other and far gica‘cr things which the saints had won. “But it is 
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not for me to speak of these as yet,” said he, “I who have not yet reached 
them; though, please God, I one day may.” The wistfulness, the honesty 
of that had won her heart. “This,” she said, “is an honest preacher; 
and I can trust him absolutely.” 

Still, “Don’t coop your soul up in a corner,” said Santa Teresa to the 
women under her. Too many ministers are apt to do that in their preach- 
ing; to run in a rut, to confine themselves to such parts of the Master’s 
teaching as immediately appeal to them, leaving the rest in shadow. 
That is a stupid thing to do. It is unlikely that one fussy little human 
soul has grasped all that there is in Christ, for itself, and for its people. 
It takes “all the saints” pooling their experiences, to know Christ as he 
really is, even a little. Hence Gore advised us to balance the natural bias 
of our particular mind; high churchmen by studying the outstanding 
evangelical passages of Scripture, and evangelical the churchly ones, 
And that is sound advice. The experts are not likely to be all wrong. The 
church has had a long experience in Christ, and has amassed far more 
than our little individual mind can do. And nothing in the Master’s 
teaching can be omitted without dangerous lopsidedness, and grievous 
loss. So Orchard, explaining the influence he wielded over so many, 
says, “I had become convinced that all Catholic doctrine mattered for 
human life. So far from it being remote and unintelligible, I was per- 
suaded that it alone made existence intelligible; that it provided the only 
light by which one can dare to think, and the power by which alone 
one could endure; and that there was not a syllable of the church’s hard- 
fought fight for sound doctrine which had not a definite bearing on in- 
tellectual integrity, personal liberation, and social stability. I always 
tried to show how reasonable and practical and helpful all the great 
doctrines were; for, I held that, instead of being restrictive, they gave a 
sanction, kept the mind open to all truth, and provided the greatest in- 
spiration for thought; they also liberated the will and satisfied the heart.” 

At all events, if we neglect them in our preaching, we shall not easily 
be able to declare, at the close of our ministry, as Paul did to the Ephesian 
elders, “I testify to you this day that I am innocent of the blood of all 
of you. For I did not shrink from declaring to you the whole counsel of 
God.” 











Into All Truth 


Some Thoughts on Reason and Religion 
by JAMES E. BEAR 


One does not have to think to be saved. Jeremiah was “known” and 
sanctified by God before he was born (Jer. 1:5). Many a Christian has 
confessed that he did not know the day when he first came to know God 
as his Father. Even for adults salvation does not depend upon the powers 
of the mind to understand and explain. We can rejoice that God did not 
lay down the requirement that we could be saved only if we could ex- 
plain some classic statement of faith to his or anyone else’s satisfaction. 
There are some people whom we could never satisfy! Besides, there are 
many who have been saved by grace who are so slow in understanding 
that they cannot give a reason for the faith that is in them, for God did 
not give them the capacity to explain. 

May we not go a step further? Can we not say that even an intellec- 
tually gifted man may be saved before he understands all the doctrines 
by which the church has tried to explain salvation? Was this not the case 
with Paul? He met Jesus on the road to Damascus and surrendered his 
life to him, and he was saved from that very hour. But it would seem 
that the three years in Arabia (Gal. 1:17) were necessary for him to 
think through all the implications of the salvation which he experienced 
that day on the Damascus road. The truth expressed in his Epistle to 
the Romans was not the ground of his salvation but the result of it. 

Perhaps we might go one step further. Is it possible for a man to hold 
erroneous beliefs on some vital points and yet be saved? Some who claim 
to be Christians hold beliefs which are very different from the beliefs of 
others who also claim to be Christians. One or the other must be in 
error, and each is sure that he is right. To what extent does a man have 
to be “right” in his beliefs in order to be saved? Two considerations 
may help to keep us humble. We are saved not by “what” but by 
“Whom” we have believed (2 Tim. 1:12), and surely all of us believe 
that God in his grace will save us even if some of our beliefs are inade- 
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quate or wrong. The Bible does not, like Gnosticism, emphasize knowl- 
edge as the key to salvation, but emphasizes faith—the grateful accept- 
ance of the offered mercy of God. 


I. 


There is, therefore, a tendency on the part of the religious mind to 
discount the claims of reason with its efforts to understand and explain. 
Especially is this true in our own century. Mystics, of course, have usu- 
ally been satisfied with enjoying the religious life without attempting to 
explain it; for who can explain the ineffable? 

But within recent decades many have come to exalt practical Chris- 
tianity and to speak with almost a sneer about theology, once called “the 
queen of the sciences.” This is due largely to a reaction against the ra- 
tionalistic tendencies which had dominated the thinking of the preceding 
centuries. The power of reasoning is the gift of God, but men had over- 
rated the authority of reason and the adequacy of its findings, and the 
opposition of the religious spirit is not without some justification. 

Reason has often set itself up as the final arbiter of what is true and 
what is not true. Truth, it is said, must be in accord with reason. What 
is irrational cannot be true. Two and two cannot make five. God, as he 
is revealed in Christ, cannot lie. 

Probably we would all agree to this demand of reason. But reason goes 
further in its judgment on the truth. Reason, by its very nature, de- 
mands consistency. It seeks a unified whole. It desires to make a system 
of thought into which all the parts will logically fit. It abhors a dualism, 
a paradox. In the days when rationalism held sway men did not always 
think alike, but they were forced by the spirit of the age to take their 
stand on some great principle, and then build their philosophy or the- 
ology on it. They must, logic insisted, reject everything which was in 
conflict with their fundamental premise. For centuries the debate has 
centered around the two fundamental positions of determinism and 
freedom. One could take his choice as to which he accepted as funda- 
mentally true, but having made his choice, he must deny the validity of 
the other position, and show that it was not true. 

Although Christianity was always hostile to rationalism in its extreme 
forms, Christian thinkers could not escape the rationalistic spirit of their 
times. This is true of those who formulated the great confessions of the 
church. They were deeply concerned with setting forth a “system” of 
truth, based on great fundamentals and developed by logical inferences 
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from them. The cleavage between systems was most evident in their 
choice between divine sovereignty or free will as their starting point. 
Theologians were divided into two great camps, Calvinists and Armin- 
ians, and the war between them was bitter. Each of these groups, start- 
ing from its fundamental premise of divine sovereignty or free will, could 
work out a logically consistent system. Of course, the Bible contains cer- 
tain statements which might seem to support each of these alternatives. 
It does emphasize the divine will and it does speak of human responsi- 
bility. But since men were convinced that only what was logically con- 
sistent could be true, they minimized, or explained away, or ignored 
the statements in the Bible which were contrary to their fundamental 
position. 

Our own century has seen a reaction against this demand of reason 
for logical consistency. Indeed it is accused of advocating the irrational. 
This is not exactly correct. Few, if any, would hold to be true what is con- 
trary to reason, although to some the theory of relativity may sound 
irrational! The present trend, however, is to find the truth in the para- 
dox rather than confine it to that which is always logically consistent. 
Two things, not irrational in themselves, although they may be logically 
inconsistent, may both be true. The truth may include elements which 
our finite minds may not be able to synthesize into a logical unity. That 
synthesis, we feel sure, is possible to God, who has revealed to us the 
seeming contradictions. 

It is not surprising that biblical theologians are finding this new em- 
phasis helpful. It enables them to approach the Bible with open minds 
to see what it teaches, even if its teachings may seem to be logically in- 
consistent. The systematic theologian, to the extent that he, under the 
guidance of reason, is seeking a unified “system” in the Bible, is at a dis- 
advantage. He must reject what he cannot synthesize. The biblical theo- 
logian approaches the Bible with a view to finding what is taught in it, 
and he finds much which is beyond the power of man to understand or 
synthesize. So he accepts these diverse truths on faith. This is not a blind 
credulity which accepts the irrational, but a humility which recognizes 
that man’s reason cannot carry him into the truth of God in its com- 
pleteness. 

Let me use an illustration. God is not God if he be not sovereign. The 
religious mind is not satisfied with a limited God who is doing the best 
he can. It can only rest in a God who is the true Controller of destiny. 
Certainly the Bible emphasizes the sovereignty of God. But the Bible 
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also emphasizes human freedom and human responsibility. The Bible 
does not teach fatalism. It does not wink at human sin. It appeals to 
man to repent, to believe, to return to God. It pictures God as standing 
with outstretched hands all the day pleading with a rebellious people 
(Isa. 65:2). Yet if God is sovereign, who can oppose his will? Are we 
not his puppets, dancing as he directs? Why does he hold us responsible 
as if we were free to act (Rom. 9:19-21)? Yet the Bible teaches that 
he does (Rom. 2:6-16). Divine sovereignty in itself is not an irrational 
idea. Human freedom is not an irrational idea. But our human minds 
cannot logically synthesize the two. The Bible does not attempt to do it, 
and the biblical theologian accepts them both as true because they are 
revealed to us. 

Again, the person of Christ, the God-man, is a paradox. The church 
is built on the acceptance of the deity of Christ, and yet he was a man 
among men. Each of these truths is rationally acceptable. We can very 
easily hold either extreme. Jesus while here on earth was very God of 
very God, God incarnate. His whole life can be interpreted from this 
position, but as we do, his humanity begins to fade out. On the other 
hand, we can hold that Jesus was very man of very man, and we can 
describe his life on earth as we would describe that of any other man. 
But in so doing the supernatural and the divine begin to fade out. Try 
to deal realistically with Jesus who was the God-man, pointing out where 
he acted as God and where as man, where his divine nature was limited 
by his human, and vice versa, and the trouble begins. The human mind 
cannot arrive at a satisfactory solution. Yet the Bible insists that he was 
God and man. This was the belief of the early church and it has re- 
mained the belief of the church universal ever since. Again, the deepest 
truth is in the paradox. Thus, the authority of reason based on logical 
consistency is not final. 


II. 


The religious mind has also reacted against the spirit of those who 
have been most insistent on the adequacy of the findings of reason. There 
is the inevitable tendency to identify our statement of the truth with the 
truth itself. Often, perhaps, in the great minds which work out new and 
striking statements of truth, there is a realization of incompleteness and 
partial failure. They have done the best they could, but they are great 
enough to be humble, knowing that the “truth” has not been perfectly 
expressed. But their disciples do not have this realization. They take 
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this formulation of the truth as the last word. They identify this state- 
ment of the truth with the truth itself. Immediately a series of moral 
consequences is manifest in man’s imperfect nature. Pride and intol- 
erance tend to characterize the proud possessor of the “truth.” He is 
inclined to boast that, in this formulation, he has the truth, the whole 
truth. If it is a mere matter of academic interest, the proud possessor 
of the “truth” may simply look down with contempt on those who are 
not illuminated as he is. If, however, this “truth” is a religious truth, 
or is felt to be vital, then contempt glides into intolerance and opposi- 
tion and active hate. We do not have to go to bygone ages to find this 
spirit exemplified. 

Out of this identification of our statement of the truth with the truth 
itself also comes a spirit of complacency and close-mindedness. We feel 
that we now have an adequate statement of the truth, thanks to the in- 
tellectual efforts made in the past. Therefore, nothing more needs to be 
done. It does not need improvement, for it cannot be improved. Our 
forefathers were guided to put the truth itself in human words. This 
statement becomes the field of our intellectual efforts. We spend time 
admiring the adequacy of our wonderful statement of truth. We may 
explore some of its more myterious words, seeking to enter into the mean- 
ing of the master formulators. We plan how we may present its truth 
to others. But we do not have to do anything if we do not want to. We can 
sit down complacently and congratulate ourselves on having the truth 
adequately and permanently expressed in the formulation we have re- 
ceived. Our complacency rests on the assumption that there is no new 
truth to be gained, nor any better understanding of old truth than was 
patently expressed by our forefathers. Of course, such an assumption 
closes our minds to any new truth. 

Such attitudes as these have often characterized the accepters of any 
system of thought, whether it be in the field of philosophy, economics, 
science or religion. A materialistic philosophy looks with contempt on 
idealism, Marxian socialism holds as an enemy all that is not communis- 
tic. Scientists have had their bitter quarrels, the rank and file defending 
the system then in vogue. The prophets of science have often been stoned 
by their contemporaries. We need not be surprised at this. It is perfectly 
“human,” the natural product of the unsanctified reason. But it is to be 
regretted that the same attitude has also too often characterized the 
Christian who, from his fellowship with the God who is Truth and his 
study of God’s revelation, should have been saved from the error of 
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identifying his statement of the truth with the truth itself. Yet he has 
not. 

We see this in a common attitude toward the historial creedal state- 
ments. These statements are notable formulations of truth, monuments 
to the intellectual and spiritual acumen of those who formulated them. 
We are inheritors of their labors. By many today such statements are 
accepted as adequate and final statements of the truth “once for all de- 
livered to the saints.”” Many who so accept them may not have read them 
through for years, if ever, and would stand a very poor examination 
upon their contents. But such an attitude of complacency does not de- 
mand that we personally and individually should make their meaning 
our own. 

It is true, of course, that others, who are convinced that the historic 
creeds adequately and permanently embody the truth, are eager students 
of them, and do know their contents. But, in as far as they hold that 
any statement of truth is to be identified with the truth itself, they will be 
intolerant toward all who may wish to make any changes in it, whether 
to be by way of addition or by restatement. Why, they think, should 
anyone wish to alter its perfect clarity unless he wishes to change its 
meaning? And they cannot conceive of any new meaning being in ac- 
cord with the truth. What is more, they do not see any real need for a 
restatement of the truth in modern language to make it more intelligent 
to our generation. So they fight every move toward revision, and look 
with suspicion upon all who would suggest the necessity of such. 

This attitude of complacency and intolerance also leads to close-mind- 
edness. It rests upon the assumption that the Holy Spirit has no more 
light to reveal to the church than he revealed to the ancient divines. It 
leads to the feeling that we should not ask ourselves whether our con- 
fessions express the truth adequately or not. The whole truth has been 
fully and finally expressed! There is nothing new in this attitude. The 
Pharisees of Jesus’ day were sure that they knew the meaning of the Old 
Testament revelation, and even Jesus could not make them see anything 
in it which.was not in accord with “the tradition of the elders.” 

And yet, isn’t it at least a question worth considering whether or not 
the Holy Spirit might yet have truths about the meaning of the revela- 
tion of God in Christ which were not made clear to the Reformers? The 
Holy Spirit dwells within the church and was given to it that he might 
lead it into all truth. Some seem to fear that he would not be able to 
lead the church today as he led our fathers in the past. Would not a more 
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robust faith, on the other hand, declare that under the guidance of the 
eternal Spirit the church today might even undertake a restatement of 
faith that might be as living and vital for our day as were the earlier con- 
fessions for the day in which they were written? 

But to return to the basic error, that our statement of truth can be 
identified with the truth itself—why should a man with the Bible in his 
hands fall into such an error? Does not Paul tell us that we only “know 
in part and prophesy in part” (1 Cor. 13:9)? Does he not say, “If any 
man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he knoweth not yet as he ought 
to know; but if any man loveth God the same is known of him” (1 Cor. 
8:2-3)? Of course Paul did not mean that a man should not labor to 
understand and express the truth as clearly as possible. He himself la- 
bored to that end. But he desired that spirit of humility in his Christian 
friends which would lead them, when they had done their thinking to 
the limit of their ability, to cry out with him, “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his way past tracing out” (Rom. 11:33). 


Il. 


What place has reason in religion? It has a vital and God-given place. 
Religion is more than emotion or mystical experience or moral expres- 
sion. It is based on truth which must be pondered and understood and 
accepted if it become vital in life. God made us “rational animals.” He 
gave us the supreme gift of reason. Does he not expect us to use it? Do 
we not glorify him when we use his gift? In the Bible we find God repre- 
sented as appealing to our reason. In Isaiah we read, “Come now, let 
us reason together, saith Jehovah” (1:18). Jesus appealed to the minds 
of men when he put to his disciples such questions as, “Whom say ye that 
I am?” (Matt. 16:13) ; “What thinkest thou, Simon?” (Matt. 17:25); 
“What think ye of the Christ?” (Matt. 22:42). In Luke we read that 
Jesus opened “their minds that they might understand the Scriptures” 
(24:45). Paul prays repeatedly that his readers might understand the 
great truths of God. 

A man may be saved without thinking; but if after he is saved he does 
not use the mind God has given him, he will remain a “babe in Christ,” 
not a teacher of the truth. God’s ideal for the Christian is not a mere 
stunted existence, but an experience of growth which will bring him to 
spiritual maturity. Of course, spiritual maturity is not dependent simply 
on intellectual growth; but this cannot be left out, and for the Christian 
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leader thinking is essential. It is essential for the transmission of the 
truth. You, personally, may have been saved before you could think, and 
you might continue in a saved state although you made no attempt to 
understand your Christian experience. The essential saving truth may 
be almost “absorbed” by one who grows up in a Christian environment. 
But the Christian is called on to “bear witness” to the grace of God in 
his life. He is to give a reason for the hope that is in him (I Pet. 3:15). 
But you cannot explain to another an experience which you do not under- 
stand yourself, and you cannot preach the gospel successfully unless you 
have appropriated its truths in your own life. But the Christian leader will 
have not only to understand the gospel, he will have to think out how he 
can make the other man understand it as well. Fuzziness in presentation, 
whether in witness bearing or in preaching, is due to our failure to use 
our God-given brains. 

But the application of the truth to the present situation also demands 
careful thought. It is easy to talk about the abstract virtues, such as jus- 
tice and righteousness and love. But these are meaningless generalities 
unless we can apply them to the situation in which we live. But when 
we try to make specific applications of the truth we have to think, and 
that is hard work. Too many sermons move in the realm of Christian 
platitudes and never touch the lives of the hearers. And what is true of 
preaching is also true for our individual lives. What does it mean for 
us to live justly and righteously and lovingly in our homes and businesses 
and communities? The thoughtless man will never find God’s will for 
his personal life. At best he will accept the common standard of decency 
advocated by his community or group, and will never be able to rise 
above it. These common standards have been worked out to meet past 
situations, and we are living in a constantly changing world. The old 
statements and solutions cannot adequately meet the needs of our day. 


New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


We can face our changing day with its demands for new understand- 
ing and new applications of the truth with one of three attitudes. First: 
we may resent all change, living as if nothing had happened in the world 
since our great-grandfather’s day, and as if the thought forms of our day 
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were the same as those of the Reformation period. If this is our attitude, 
we will cling to the past and will oppose any new thinking on religion. 

There is a second attitude we may take. We may realize that the 
world has changed, but we personally may feel baffled by it and unequal 
to meet its challenge. It has been said that the real reason why Mr. 
Coolidge did not run for a second term was because he realized that new 
and unsolved problems were facing our country, and he did not feel 
equal to meeting them. The church today is facing a world full of un- 
solved problems. It would be tragic indeed if the church’s leaders felt 
that they were unequal or unable to think these problems through to a 
solution. 

The third attitude is that of one who meets the challenge of the new 
day with the old truth, but a truth which has been wrought out in form 
and application to meet the present needs. This will mean constant 
effort of mind and heart, for the old truth must be continually made new, 
but it is an effort which depends for its inspiration and its success on the 
promise of Jesus that the Spirit of truth will guide his church into all 
the truth (John 16:12-14). This is the same attitude with which the 
early church faced and overcame the paganism of the Roman Empire. 
As Dr. Glover has well put it, “The Christian ‘out-lived’ the pagan, ‘out- 
died’ him, and ‘out-thought’ him.” Only as we “out-think” our semi- 
pagan surroundings will we know how we as Christians should “out-live” 
them, and only when Christians “out-think” and “out-live” the world 
does the world find it necessary to take the church seriously and perse- 


cute it. But the blood of the martyrs has always been the seed of the 
church. 








In His Being . . . Love 


A Sermon on the Fatherhood of God 
by JOSEPH M. M. GRAY 


I AM SPEAKING on the most critical and timely question we can ask 
about ourselves: the most critical and timely question any people can 
ask about themselves today—Americans, Russians, English, French, Ger- 
mans, Chinese—and it is not one of the questions which, I am sure, im- 
mediately occurs to you. How shall we deal with Russia? What about 
disarmament and control of the atomic bomb? Can we maintain free 
enterprise or must we become a socialist state? When will this inflation 
end and taxes be reduced? What can we do to strengthen the United 
Nations? These are critical and timely questions, but not the most criti- 
cal and timely. The most critical and timely question is, What do we 
think about God? 

And that is not just a conventional pulpit idea which you can brush 
off by saying that it has nothing to do with practical life. Ideas are the 
determining forces in practical life. The character of our social institu- 
tions depends upon our fundamental beliefs; and the most fundamental 
belief has to do with God. The Russian definition and conduct of democ- 
racy, so contradictory of all genuine democratic theory and practice, are 
due to the fact that they were established by atheists. Back of them there 
is no moral imperative. The German murder camps are the direct re- 
sult of the Nazi repudiation of Christ. Contemporary Europe is a gi- 
gantic and appalling illustration of the old precept that, “The thought 
you make of God is the thought that makes you.” 

For a dozen years or so we have heard a great deal about saving civi- 
lization. That was the bugle note that called our sons to training camps 
and sent them, armed and irresistible, into every continent. That was 
the pennon flying at the mastheads of the fleets that swept the seas. The 
armies that drove the Japanese and Germans back, the planes that flung 
their bombers from the skies, were saving civilization! But I bought, a 
few months ago, a volume of photographs—photographs of cathedrals, 
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castles, libraries, galleries, colleges; statuary and paintings and monu- 
ments, the noblest architectural and artistic achievements of centuries 
of civilization—and the title of the volume is The Lost Treasures of 
Europe. Not simply those destroyed by the Germans, the lost treasures 
of England—St. Clement’s Church, and the Temple with its tombs of 
the crusaders, and Coventry and all the rest. But irreplaceable shrines 
of faith and beauty in Italy; immemorial monuments of Budapest; 
Spain’s Alhambra with its reminders of the Moors; the homes of Diirer 
and Sachs and the Minnesingers in Old Nuremberg, its castle and the 
Hospital of the Holy Ghost, all dreaming of the Middle Ages; Munich, 
Dresden, Frankfort, Cologne—the noblest achievements of a thousand 
years of civilization irreparably lost while civilization was being saved! 
It sounds foolish, because it is foolish. Civilization can be destroyed by 
bombs and big guns; it can’t be saved by them. It can be saved only by 
ideas dominating the purposes and relationships of men. To save civili- 
zation, that is to say, you have to save men; and one way to save men,as 
Bishop McConnell has remarked, and what now looks to be the only 
way, is to give them a worthy idea of God. 

It is easy to think that a preacher is wasting his time by talking about 
a worthy idea of God in a day of such political and social emergency as 
ours. Can’t we take it for granted? But one of our troubles is that we 
have taken it for granted. The word is flung around for emphasis and 
jest until you can hardly tell where carelessness ends and profanity be- 
gins. “For nothing,” said John Henry Newman, “is easier than to use 
the name of God and mean nothing by it.” It is not enough to believe 
there is a God of some kind, although that is as far as a good many people 
go. “A man must wager on the existence of God because he is embarked,” 
so Pascal declares. But what kind of a God are you wagering on? That’s 
the question. We need to be sure, not only that God exists, but that he 
has the right kind of character. 

And that is what Christ came to tell us about. Men did not learn from 
him anything new about the existence of God. They knew that God 
existed, and they thought they knew something about his character. He 
was a King, they said. He was their Master. And Jesus said that, too. 
No one, so he said, should swear by Jerusalem, for it was the city of the 
great King. “No servant,” he said, “can serve two masters”; and so, 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” Men had said, for generations, 
that God was like a father. “Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” But for all the tenderness you can 
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manage to wring out of that, the phrase reports an imitation fatherhood, 
and Jesus never referred to it. He never said that God was like a father. 
God, he said, is a Father. “When ye pray, say Our Father.” 

Benjamin Franklin overlooked that when he made out his meticulous 
schedule of his daily occupations and wrote that the first thing to be done 
in the morning was to “rise, wash, and address Powerful Goodness.” It 
puts out of business not only Franklin’s vague and noncommittal lan- 
guage, but all these ponderous descriptions of God in impersonal terms 
of science and society which are so popular now, like Julian Huxley’s 
reference to God as “the sum of the forces acting in the cosmos as per- 
ceived and grasped by the human mind.” Tie that, if you can, into Je- 
sus’ word that, “It is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” When Jesus referred to God his word was “Father” ; “my Father” 
more than fifty times, “your Father,” frequently, and several times, “our 
Father.” And then, toward the end of his life on earth, he told the story 
that has come down to us as the parable of the Prodigal Son, in which 
he shows us his portrait of God. 

There are scholars who wouldn’t agree to that. The father in the par- 
able, they tell us, does not represent God. The point of the parable, as 
one of them whom I read the other day said, is the contrast between the 
father’s joy and the older brother’s resentment when the prodigal came 
home. And then, with what seems to be a curious disregard of what he 
has just said, this scholar concludes that “the story was directed toward 
the Pharisees to remind them that they should welcome the repentant 
sinner with the same joy that God did.” The whole New Testament just 
radiates the assurance that, as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
wrote, “God dealeth with you as with sons”; and here is Jesus telling the 
story that begins, “A certain man had two sons.” What kind of Father 
does he make out God to be? 


I. 


Two sons! “And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of thy substance”—“the share of the property,” our new 
revision has it—“that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his liv- 
ing.” It is true enough, as the scholars tell us, that Jesus was emphasiz- 
ing the contrast between the father’s attitude and that of the older 
brother when the prodigal came home. But if the father’s attitude at 
the end of the story mirrors God’s welcome to the sinner who returns, 
his action at the beginning of the story must reflect God’s response to 
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men’s desire and adventure. God, that is to say, is a Father who answers 
prayer. 

That is so fundamental in the Christian idea of God that it would 
hardly have been stressed a generation ago. But does not the wistful 
sense of incompleteness, of spiritual discontent and questioning, which 
so many of us feel within the church, rise from the apathy of our faith in, 
and practice of prayer? There are several causes of that apathy. Some 
scientists, for example, have shouted us down with their insistence on 
the inexorable, unchangeable laws of nature which, they say, make 
prayer absurd. Well, the laws of nature do impose limitations but are, 
nevertheless, subject to some control. The story of science itself is the 
story of natural laws being directed to produce what at first they seem 
to prevent. It is only a comparatively short time since Darius Green 
and his flying machine were comic figures, and men were saying that 
aviation—they didn’t use the word—was impossible; the law of gravita- 
tion made it so. But wherever you look, men are flying now and the law 
of gravitation hasn’t been repealed. Aviation and the miracles of mod- 
ern surgery, to go no further, are the consequences of natural laws com- 
bined to produce together what, separately, they forbid. Language in- 
volves limitations. You can’t put into words the Sistine Madonna, or 
the Fifth Symphony, or that flag flung out on Okinawa. But “to say 
that God’s laws hinder answer to prayer is . . . about as reasonable as to 
say that the existence of language makes speech impossible.” 

Then again, the sense of unreality has stopped many a nominal Chris- 
tian’s praying. From his childhood he has whispered, or repeated in his 
mind his set petitions, without feeling or force or result, sensing only 
emptiness and a silence without response; and why, therefore, should he 
pray? If, in any case, he is not too insignificant for the attention of the 
Almighty, God must know his conditions and desires; why, then, need he 
pray? And Carlyle’s diagnosis keeps right on being verified all around 
us: “No prayer, no religion, or at least only a dumb and lame one.” 

And often enough prayer has faded out of life because we have not 
understood or kept in mind the conditions which alone can give it reality 
and power. It must rise out of a relationship, not merely out of desire 
or even a need. Long ago some one described prayer in a way that ought 
never to be forgotten, that it is “not a mechanical repetition of verbal 
forms, but a strong and secret uplifting of the heart to the Father of 
all.” Men to whom God is only a name in a creed or a curse or a Sunday 
service, and who turn to him only when circumstances are too much for 
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them, do not have the relationship out of which a strong and secret up- 
lifting of the heart can rise. People who do not practice the presence of 
God are not apt to realize the providence of God except as he makes 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and 
the unjust. 

But what about the good men and women, devout, sincere, conse- 
crated, and their unanswered prayers? Do they disprove, as Sinclair 
Lewis—a little sillier than usual—claimed one Sunday night, years ago, 
when he stood in a Kansas City pulpit and asked that if God existed he 
should strike Lewis dead; which was like asking the President to prove 
that he was alive by killing a cockroach. Vera Brittain has told that 
from her childhood she had “a touching belief in the efficacy of prayer 
until the [first World] War proved there was nothing in it.” But what 
she forgot, and what the rest of us too often forget, is that genuine prayer, 
whatever the specific petition, always involves that God’s will, not ours, 
be done; and people on opposite sides of a war can pray for that and 
get the answer. 

For, after all, the most important result of prayer is not that we get 
what we ask for without effort but, as Dr. Coffin somewhere said, that 
we have “the sense of getting Someone who shares the effort with us.” 
So that praying is a very dangerous business. It involves surrender to the 
will of God before you know what his will is, and the acceptance of what- 
ever answer comes. You ask for a virtue, and may get a temptation in 
which alone the virtue can be developed. You ask for power, and get a 
duty in which it can be used. You ask for faith, and get a trial in which 
it must be exercised. A man asks in the morning for patience, and gets 
a flat tire on his way to work. A woman asks for strength, and finds new 
burdens to be borne; prays for Christlikeness, and meets controversies 
in her club or dissension in her home. Men and women pray to know 
God’s will, and are given pain to bear or sorrow. to break the heart. It 
is dangerous to pray unless you mean business; not that you may not get 
an answer, but that you may get what you pray for and not recognize it. 
And rich as this parable is in its revelation of God, it isn’t rich enough to 
tell it all. “The younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the 
portion of thy substance that falleth to me. And he divided unto them 
his living.” The father in the parable could give only his possessions to 
his sons. When God answers prayer he gives himself. 
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II. 


“And he divided unto them his living. And not many days after, the 
younger son gathered all together and took his journey into a far coun- 
try; and there he wasted his substance with riotous living.” If you were 
focusing your attention on the prodigal son this is the very heart of the 
tragedy: that he took everything he had with him when he went into the 
far country. So does everybody else. All capacities and talents, all ideals 
and affections; the confidence of our friends, and the pride and prayers 
of those who love us; our chances of success, the claims of duty, our 
dreams of honor, the character of all that we have hoped to be—we 
take them all with us into whatever life we lead; and when one drifts 
or plunges into wayward ways he wastes them all. 

That, however, isn’t the point which I am emphasizing now. The 
point I am emphasizing now is that this being so, the father in the parable, 
notwithstanding his oriental authority of life and death over his family, 
did not prevent the son from going to the far country nor compel him to 
come back. And that is a characteristic of God that isn’t confined to 
the parable. The gospel reflects it when it shows us the rich young ruler 
who had kept all the Commandments, asking Jesus what he must do to 
inherit eternal life, and then turning away sorrowful rather than make 
the sacrifice required; and Jesus, although he loves him, does not call 
him back. You dare not forget that, when you hear Jesus saying that, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

God, that is to say, is a Father who does not exercise coercion. He 
respects the personalities he has permitted to develop. “He is involved 
in the hazard of his creation.” And, for our part, we can not escape the 
responsibilities of our freedom. The rich young ruler turns away and 
Jesus does not call him back. Jesus, knowing the treachery of Judas, 
watches him go out from the Last Supper into the night and the betrayal, 
and does not stop him. From the first century to the twentieth, the power, 
the passion, the cruelty of organized governments and disorderly mobs 
have been turned against the people of God, the righteous and the inno- 
cent, and no supernatural interference has saved them. We have the 
hazards of our freedom, paying the price in suffering and bearing the 
responsibility of sin. God can not coerce men into righteousness and 
keep them men. 

That is why to Vera Brittain’s emotional outlook the first World War 
seemed to prove that there was nothing in prayer. God hadn’t prevented 
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and didn’t stop the war! And, of course, he had the power! T. R. Glover 
told us, some time ago, that one of the lasting Greek heresies was the feel- 
ing that power absolves its possessor from moral bonds. But that isn’t 
simply a Greek heresy ; that is almost a universal heresy. It was the heresy 
of Hitler and his Nazis, and would be the heresy of Russian Communists 
if they recognized the existence of moral bonds at all. Of course, God 
has the power! But an intelligent God can’t be a Greek heretic or a Ger- 
man Nazi or a Russian Communist. He can’t substitute power for morali- | 
ty, and morality requires that men be uncoerced. To be moral at all they 
have to be free to go their own way, even if it is the wrong way. The son 
must always be free to take his journey into the far country. We are 

not “tied on the leash by omnipotence.” One man is free to pick a fight, | 
and ten million men are free to go to war. And only with the same free- | 
dom can they decide on peace. So Douglas Steere, commenting on St. 
Augustine, reminds us that we have the “little freedom” to sin, and the 
“great freedom” to choose the good. God is a Father who does not 
coerce us either way. 

Not that he is indifferent! This, of course, the parable doesn’t show 
in detail. Jesus said nothing about the father’s conduct while the son 
was in the far country. But when the son was coming home and was yet 
afar off, his father saw him; and that tells you a good deal. The father 
saw him when he was yet afar off because he was looking for him. More 
than fifty years ago a sixteen-year-old boy ran away from home and no | 
word about or from him came back for months. Half a century ago, | 
and more! But a man remembers yet how, all the time his brother was | 
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away, their mother watched by the windows every day as the dusk came 
down, remembers the heartache reflected in her eyes. He remembers 
their father’s walking the floor by night and how, many a time, there 
were tears upon his cheeks. He remembers how, day after day, at family 
prayers, morning and evening, his brother’s name was lifted up to God 
in illimitable concern. “While he was yet afar off his father saw him,” 
because he was always looking for him! And God, looking out upon the 
world of men and their mischoices, is not indifferent. He has his con- 
cern: in all their afflictions ne is afflicted; has his obligations, too. “God 
will surely attend to his own cause,” wrote John Brown from his prison 
there in Charles Town after he had been sentenced to death, “ and he 
will not forget the work of his own hand.” How? By history as, genera- 
tion after generation, he writes the record of men’s choices into the stuff 
of life. 
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There are these snarling voices, desperate voices, pathetic voices 
around the world today denying that any God exists, because of the ter- 
rible consequences of the war. But it is the terribleness of the conse- 
quences that witnesses most powerfully to the fact and moral character 
of God. If we could have the wickedness of such a war without the 
agony and horror of such results, then we might well believe there were 
no God and that all our dreams of good and hate of evil and hopes of 
moral society and life were only false, fantastic spectres of the mind. 
There would be no continuity of character between cause and effect. Our 
only chance of permanent peace and the comity of peoples is in our recog- 
nition of the inexorability of the consequences of war, their character 
and meaning; our recognition of the eternal law of life that whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap. God exercises no coercion, but he 
is terribly concerned. The prodigal is always free to go to the far country. 
He will never be prevented or compelled. But always, at the last, he will 
find himself in want, and in a famine land. 


Ill. 


But not without help! The Father whom Jesus always shows us, dis- 
coverable here if we look at the prodigal in the far country and see the 
Presence in the shadow, ts a God of providence and grace. We have made 
much of the welcome the prodigal met on his return—his father’s un- 
restrained affection, answering his confession of repentance with the ring 
and the robe and the feast, because the lost was found. That, we have 
kept saying to ourselves, is what God is—a Father always watching for 
his wayward sons, and receiving them without reservations when they 
return. But the matter of supreme and vital importance is not the hour 
of the prodigal’s arrival from the far country, but what turned his face 
and set him on his journey home. 

“When he came to himself he said, How many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish here with hunger! 
I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants. And he arose, and 
came to his father.” Frankly now, that reads like a simple, unvarnished 
report of a bankrupt Good-time-Charlie going back home because his 
money is gone. But watch it focus into something great! “When he came 
to himself, he said, . . . I will arise and go to my father. And he arose and 
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came to his father.” “When he came to himself . . . [he] came to his 
father.” He remembered whose son he was! 

At its lowest value that is what Dr. Cadman would have called the 
religious use of memory. And “what marks off Christianity from every 
other religion and life philosophy,” says Dr. John Mackay, “is the stress 
it lays upon the retrospective gaze. The word ‘remember’ is the chief 
word in the Christian religion.” And it can’t have a very low rating 
when you hear Jesus himself telling the disciples of the terrifying events 
just ahead of them, and saying, “These things have I spoken unto you, 
that when their hour is come, ye may remember them, how that I told 
you.” This religious use of memory cannot have a very low value when 
you hear our Lord again promising that the Spirit of truth shall declare 
the things of Christ unto us. And there is St. Paul giving us the secret of 
every prodigal’s return, that it is the goodness of God that leads to re- 
pentance, God who works in us, both to will and to work for his good 
pleasure. Memory is one of God’s greatest instruments of providence 
and grace. The prodigal came to himself when he remembered whose 
son he was. 

Memory gives to conscience its most penetrating and appealing voice. 
We have read a good deal about the misconduct of American soldiers 
abroad, their violence and their dishonesty in pillage and black markets, 
their drunkenness. But we haven’t read anything about the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them who do not misconduct themselves. And how many 
of them would tell, have told, how, lonesome and depressed in alien sur- 
roundings, with time hanging heavy on their hands, and their fellow 
soldiers urging them to indulgence, the temptations were very strong. 
Why not cut loose this once? Why not make a night of it? And then, 
what gave them strength to resist was their memories of home, the 
prayers they would desecrate, the dear hearts they would betray. 

So memory turns many a prodigal, bankrupt in the far country, back 
to himself and to God. “I remember God and am disquieted; . . . I have 
considered the days of old, . . . I call to remembrance my song in the 
night: I commune with mine own heart.” It is not only a phrase in the 
gospel, it is a law of the spiritual life that when a prodigal comes to him- 
self he comes to his father, and the clue to it is that “the initiative,” as 
H. R. Mackintosh said, “lies with God. He is always on the ground first.” 

There isn’t any Cross in the parable, there couldn’t be, for Calvary was 
still ahead; and so, they tell us, it isn’t enough to illustrate the grace of 
God and the mystery of redemption and the sacrificial Fatherhood of 
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God. But it was Christ who told the parable, and it was never told until 
he told it, and you can never hear it without seeing him and the Cross 
which throws the most revealing light he ever turned on the character 
of God. Before ever it was set up in that green hill outside the city wall 
it was deep, he shows us, in the heart of God; the Lamb, St. John echoes, 
“slain from the foundation of the world.” And when we read the parable 

and when in our far countries or near we come to ourselves, we are face 
to face with him; by memory, and conscience, and hope—God working 

in us both to will and to work for his good pleasure—we are face to face 
with him and know that it is the goodness of God that leads us to re- 

pentance, the grace of God that keeps us on the way, the love of God that 
is waiting for us in the Father’s house. 




















Whose Word? 


An Editorial 


INTERPRETATION has committed itself to the cause of biblical theology. It 
has done so because it believes that the future both of theological studies 
and of Christian preaching lies along this path. This belief it shares with 
an increasing number of biblical scholars and preachers who understand 
their own needs and the needs of our times. 

Any preaching which is to carry weight must rest in an authority 
greater than that of the preacher himself. The task of preaching is too 
fearful a responsibility for any individual to discharge in his own right. 
Preaching must address itself to the various and often profound needs of 
the people who attend upon it, and must speak to those needs some valid 
word. It must turn to the many problems of the day, social, economic, 
and political, and give to them the Christian answer. Obviously, the 
preacher cannot be a man of that much knowledge, understanding, and 
faith. Yet, equally obviously, with the best of will and preparation, the 
preacher cannot possibly know enough to devise adequate answers to 
all the problems that will confront him. His opinions, however con- 
sidered, are not enough. A valid word is required. If the preacher can 
offer but his own judgments and opinions, let him ask himself just what 
his opinions are worth anyhow, and why anyone should care about them. 

An authority, clearly, is needed. But what shall be its source? The 
prophets spoke with an authority derived from the immediacy of the 
divine imperative in the heart. The early church had the vivid recollec- 
tion of a living experience. Yet, although it is given even to us in a meas- 
ure to partake of this authority, the average parish minister cries out in 
his soul for some more immediate prop and stay as he works toward next 
Sunday’s eleven o’clock deadline. Where shall he find it? The Catholic 
church solves the problem neatly, to its own satisfaction. Authority rests 
in the church, given voice by its councils and the utterance ex cathedra 
of the pope. The parish priest may be ignorant or inept, yet his words 
carry authority; for, through them, and the sacraments he administers, 
there speaks the church. But Protestants long ago rejected this authority 
and preferred to find authority in the Bible itself. The Protestant preach- 
er, then, is to preach himself and his opinion no more than does the Cath- 
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olic priest. He is to proclaim the Bible doctrine, biblical theology if you 
please. Thus the preacher makes himself the mere mouthpiece, the in- 
terpreter, of the Word of God. 

Now it would be unfair to say that most Protestant preaching does 
not at least mean to be loyal to its historic authority. Is not the Bible 
open on the desk? Do we not preface our most halting remarks with a 
Bible text? Do we not intend that our sermons shall proclaim the Chris- 
tian gospel? Because they share this rather tenacious loyalty to the source 
of authority, many readers will no doubt wonder why all the pother 
about biblical theology. 

There is, we feel, quite enough reason for a pother. No one who has 
an eye for it can fail to be alarmed—for all our lip service to the source 
of authority—at how little real reliance on that source there is in our 
preaching, how little real biblical preaching. One can hear the Bible 
misused, or even—after a courtesy bow in its direction in the form of a 
text—disregarded with a fine abandon. One may even hear Bible in- 
fallibility defended with vigor by some whose utterances betray a pro- 
found ignorance of the Bible thus valiantly defended. Even our doc- 
trinal preaching (and it is hoped that Dr. Gossip’s article will be a jog 
to the conscience of any who have been inclined to shy from it) is too 
often more a defense of a theological system which goes to its Bible only 
for proof texts wherewith to support itself, rather than an honest effort 
to let Bible doctrines speak for themselves. 

And when the Bible’s message is thus confused and ill-understood, the 
result is inevitable. Preaching, as such, loses direction, loses weight, can- 
not capture conscience or even interest, and must needs be subordinated 
to other things. This an activistic Christianity has done. And so we 
scour the highways and hedges to find guests for the banquet, and so 
busy are we about it that we forget to prepare the banquet. 

Interpretation believes that the first duty of the preacher is precisely 
to interpret and proclaim the Word of God, and that therein lies the only 
authority he has. He is to lay the Bible mind, the Bible theology, down 
upon the problems of his people; he is to allow the Bible heritage to 
speak through him. And this will give him a certain authority. It is no 
longer he, one man, who speaks; a heritage more than 2,000 years old 
speaks, of which he is the interpreter. True, it is not to be denied that 
many will still reject that authority and disagree with it. And to do so 
they have, we suppose, a certain right. But it is no longer the preacher 
with whom they disagree, but with a thing much vaster than he. With 
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the preacher who thus conceives his mission only one point of disagree- 
ment can arise, namely: did he correctly interpret the Bible word? 

All this does not lighten the preacher’s task. For the job of sound in- 
terpretation is not easy. Sound interpretation rests on difficult disciplines 
and arduous labor. There must be correct exegesis upon grammatico- 
historical principles—that is, to ask what this scripture actually meant 
to those by whom it was first uttered. Enough of an exegesis that regards 
any interpretation as permissible provided only it will preach well! And 
sound exegesis rests on at least adequate linguistic and historical knowl- 
edge. It takes tremendous effort to be a good interpreter of the Word. 

Because it knows this, and because it believes that there is no other 
path for Christian preaching to follow, Interpretation has charted its 
course. It is hoped that this issue will be a modest contribution. Because 
there is wide-spread confusion over what biblical theology is, and be- 
cause the importance of it is not always understood, we offer the reader 
the article of Professor Haroutunian. As a sample treatment of one Bibli- 
cal doctrine, let the reader study the paper of Professor Snaith. 

One further point. It is, we think, possible to see the return to biblical 
theology as a contribution to the ecumenical movement—indeed, as the 
very basis of any sound ecumenical movement. For, diverse as the 
churches are in origin, in historical creed, and practice, all rest upon the 
Bible, and all give honor to the Bible as the source of authority. 

The closer then, to that source, the closer to one another. And even 
the wide differences that lie between conservatives and liberals—often 
libellous labels—rest exactly on differing interpretations of Scripture. 
Here, too, honest interpretation must be the final arbiter. A return to 
biblical theology on the part of all would mean, we think, that we would 
adhere to our beliefs not because they are those of any particular church, 
or because labeled orthodox or liberal, but asking only if they rest on a 
sound interpretation of the Word of God. 

With this issue the editors of Interpretation invite readers to partici- 
pate in the Interpreter’s Forum. This feature was designed for two 
purposes: to present brief insights of exposition and to offer readers an 
opportunity to reply to articles in Interpretation. Some of the views 
expressed by writers in this Journal are not necessarily those of the mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board. It is recognized that many readers will want 
to express an opinion on articles, cite opposing evidence, or offer fresh 
viewpoints. The Interpreters’ Forum is the province of the reader. 
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III. Bible Dictionaries and 
Encyclopedias 


by CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


One of the indispensable tools of the Bible student is the Bible dictionary. 
Whether it is the most important tool, or the most valuable, the writer 
is not inclined to say; but one thing is certain, and that is that more 
Bible dictionaries and encyclopedias have appeared in the last two and 
one-half centuries than all other biblical aids put together, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the total number of commentaries on the various 
books of the Bible. A survey of the field in English alone reveals that 
during this period approximately seventy-five Bible dictionaries of one 
sort or another have come out under Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
auspices. 

At this point it might be well to define the terms “dictionary” and “en- 
cyclopedia” as related to the Bible. Technically a Bible dictionary is 
an alphabetical arrangement of the words found in the Bible with defi- 
nitions or explanations attached. The weakness of the Bible dictionary 
is at once revealed in this definition, since its contents must, or at least 
should, be limited to biblical terms only. There are many other subjects, 
however, closely related to the Bible, such as canon, millennialism, typol- 
ogy, versions, etc., which the Bible student would like to find in such a 
reference book, but which are excluded because of the limitations just 
mentioned. There are several ways, of course, in which this problem can 
be solved. In the case of Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ an extra 
volume was published in which were gathered those articles which 
would not ordinarily “be looked for in the alphabetical order of words 





1. Cf. infra for full bibliographical material. 
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in the Dictionary” (p.v.). The one fault with this procedure is that 
many excellent articles become irretrievably buried in such an appendix 
unless separately catalogued. Another way is simply to include these 
subjects in the alphabetical order of the contents, and continue to call 
the work a dictionary, as has been done in many cases, or call the work 
an encyclopedia. Technically an encyclopedia (é xix» wavdeia—instruc- 
tion in a circle) is a series of articles or treatises embracing the whole 
range of discipline or science, usually in alphabetical order. Religious 
encyclopedias deal mainly with theological terms, ecclesiastical and 
exegetical history, the history of religion, patristics, biography, and other 
general themes, with little reference to purely biblical details. These, of 
course, can hardly be classified as dictionaries, and will not be considered 
in this article. 

It would seem, then, that the ideal work in this field is the biblical 
encyclopedia, in which the biblical material itself is treated completely 
and thoroughly, as are those problems and topics which are directly re- 
lated to the Bible. As we shall see, there are many Bible encyclopedias 
and dictionaries which do this very thing. 

It is our purpose in this article to note some of the more important Bible 
dictionaries that have been published in English, German, and French, 
and then to analyze those most accessible to the Bible student today as 
to their theological position, their up-to-dateness in various fields, and 
their general usefulness. 

The earliest production of anything like a Bible dictionary, apart from 
lexical aids, was the work of Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea (d. 340 A.p.), 
on the geographical names found in the Old and New Testaments, 
entitled, rept r&v rorixay dvopatwv trav év tH Oeig ypadp (ed. Lagarde, in 
Onomastica Sacra, 2nd ed., Goettingen, 1887). It gives the names of 
the biblical sites alphabetically, together with a description of the lo- 
cality and the modern names of each one. Its value lies in the fact of 
Eusebius’ acquaintance with the Palestinian geography of his own day.’ 

The first Bible dictionary worthy of the name in modern times was 
the Dictionnaire historique et critique, chronologique, géographique et 
littéral de la Bible (2 vols.; Paris, 1722; Supplément, 1728. Reissue, 4 
vols., 1730 [most complete] ) of Augustin Calmet, a French Benedictine 
monk. The work reveals amazing industry and learning, but it lacks 





2. Jerome translated this work of Eusebius about a.p. 388 with many additions, omissions, 
and alterations. It is entitled De Situ et Nominibus Locorum Hebraicorum. 
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in critical insight and judgment. In 1732 it was translated into English 
by d’Oyley and Colson, and it was from this translation that the material 
for numerous less important German and English Bible dictionaries was 
drawn. In 1793 Charles Taylor published a new edition of this work with 
many additions, as well as with the omission of all rabbinic and catholic 
material. In 1832 a one-volume edition was published in Boston by E. 
Robinson, which went to a ninth edition in 1852. No other Bible dic- 
tionary has had such a long life—about a century and a half—and no 
other has been the parent of so many progeny. 

The first Bible dictionary to break away from the Calmet tradition was 
J. G. B. Winer’s Biblisches Realwoerterbuch (2 vols.; Leipsic, 1820; 3rd 
ed., 1847). This comprehensive handbook of biblical subjects, wholly 
original in its conception, scholarly, and carefully compiled, was the 
standard work in Germany for fifty years.’ 

German scholarship since Winer’s day has produced few Bible dic- 
tionaries, since for the most part the standard English works have. been 
used in that country. The Bibel-Lexicon, ed. by D. Schenkel (5 vols.; 
Leipsic, 1869-75) and the Handwoerterbuch des Biblischen Altertums, 
ed. by E. C. A. Riehm (2 vols.; Bielefeld, 1875-84; 2nd ed., ed. by F. 
Baethgen, 1893-94) may be mentioned here, even though they are anti- 
quated, since they contain articles by such famous contributors as De- 
litzsch, Diestel, Dillmann, Kautzsch, Noeldeke, Graf, Schrader, and 
others. The best and most recent works in this field in Germany are the 
Biblisches Reallextkon, by K. Galling (Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], 1937) and a catholic work with the same name by E. Kalt 
(2 vols.; Paderhorn: Ferdinand Schoeningh, 1938-39) .* 

Since we have been dealing mainly with foreign language Bible dic- 





3. This work served as the basis of J. McClintock and J. Strong’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature (10 vols.; New York, 1867-81; Supplement in 2 vols., 
1885-87), a most useful encyclopedia which has had great vogue in the United States. It deals 
mainly, however, with historical matters, and not so much with biblical material. 

4. Mention should be made of two great German encyclopedic works. J. J. Herzog’s Realen- 
cyklopaedie fuer protestantische Theologie und Kirche (22 vols.; Gotha 1854-68; 3rd ed., ed. A. 
Hauck, 24 vols., Leipsic, 1896-1913) is the storehouse of German Protestant theology. The 
third edition is the basis of The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (12 
vols.; New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1908-12). Biography and bibliographical material 
predominate in this latter work, with very few biblical entries. The other German work is Die 
Religion im Geschichte und Gegenwart (5 vols.; ed. F. M. Schiele, Tuebingen, 1909-13; and 
ed., ed. H. Gunkel and L. Zscharnack, 1927-31, with a Registerband, by O. Ruchle, 1932). 
It should be noted that there is a distinct difference between these two editions. The first edi- 
tion was prepared by scholars who were under the influence of the Religionsgeschichtliche 


Schule, whereas the second edition reflects a much more biblically centered theology in its 
articles, 
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tionaries thus far, we should like to include one more which is of out- 
standing merit. It is a catholic work, entitled Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
edited by F. Vigouroux (5 vols.; Paris, 1895-1912; Supplément, ed. L. 
Pirot [3 vols. to letter H] 1928- ). This is one of the great biblical en- 
cyclopedic works, comparable to the best in any language, especially since 
the Supplément brings it up to date in many fields. It is carefully com- 
piled and richly illustrated. Even though it is dedicated to the task of 
combating modern biblical criticism, Protestant biblical scholarship is 
deeply indebted to a work like this in many ways. (Cf. also The Catholic 
Encyclopedia [15 vols.; New York: Robert Appleton Co., 1907-13; In- 
dex Volume, 1914]). 

The first to break away from Calmet in England was John Kitto, a 
layman who was completely deaf most of his life, and so plagued by 
poverty that he actually spent four years in a poorhouse. Through the 
help of friends, and several civil stipends and pensions, he was able to 
devote a good portion of his life to writing on oriental and biblical sub- 
jects. He is best known by his Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature (2 vols.; 
Edinburgh, 1843-45; 3rd ed., ed. W. L. Alexander, 3 vols. ; Philadelphia, 
1866). Forty scholars, including S. Davidson, E. Deutsch, F. W. Farrar, 
D. Ginsburg, contributed the articles, many of which are still worthy of 
perusal. Although there are numerous omissions and discrepancies be- 
cause of the great number of contributors, this work, standing at the head 
of the long line of English and American Bible dictionaries, set the course 
for its successors to follow. 

Another standard work of the past century which has had a long and 
useful history is William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (3 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1860-63; 2nd ed., ed. W. Smith and J. M. Fuller, 1893). Sir Wil- 
liam Smith—he was knighted in 1892—was one of England’s most emi- 
nent lexicographers, having edited several outstanding dictionaries of 
Greek and Roman antiquities, writers, and Christian biography. He 
brought to the study of the Bible a vast storehouse of knowledge, a gen- 
ius for compiling factual details, and a benign spirit which united his 
fifty-three American and British contributing scholars into an harmoni- 
ous group. The result was a Bible dictionary which dealt with antiquities, 
biography, geography, and natural history of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Apocrypha in the most thorough and comprehensive way 
up to that time: That it was too cumbersome and scholarly for ordinary 
usage was soon apparent to the editor, who put out several abridge- 
ments within a few years: A Concise Dictionary of the Bible (London, 
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1865) for students and families, and A Smaller Dictionary of the Bible 
(London, 1866) for Sunday Schools and young people. Numerous re- 
prints of this dictionary and its abridgements appeared in the next half- 
century. 

With the turn of the century biblical studies entered a new era. The 
scholars of the nineteenth century had subjected the text of the Bible to 
a most thorough and penetrating scrutiny ; the religion of Israel had been 
studied from every possible angle; the unearthed treasures of Babylonia 
and Egypt and other civilizations had already begun to throw new and 
revealing light on the story of the Bible. The need for a repository of 
this new biblical knowledge was soon felt, not only to preserve it for fu- 
ture reference, but to make it available for general use. The first one who 
saw this need and tried to do something about it was William Robertson 
Smith (1846-1894), the well-known Scottish physicist and orientalist. 
His plan was to collect the numerous articles he and others had written 
on biblical subjects for the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
of which he became editor in 1891, and republish them for the guidance 
of students. Although he never saw this accomplished in his lifetime, 
the plan was ultimately carried out by his intimate friend, Mr. J. S. 
Black, who, with Prof. T. K. Cheyne, edited the Encyclopaedia Biblica 
(4 vols.; London: Adam and Charles Black, 1899-1903 ).’ Since the sym- 
pathies of the editors lay with “advanced” criticism, the work suffers 
as a whole in that it gives too much attention to purely conjectural criti- 
cal theories, as, for example, the Jerahmeelite theory of Prof. Cheyne. 
Apart from this weakness, however, it still remains one of the crowning 
achievements of biblical scholarship in the English language. 

At the same time that EB was appearing, another group of scholars 
was producing an equally imposing work which represented a more mod- 
erate point of view. It was entitled A Dictionary of the Bible, edited by 
James Hastings, with the assistance of J. A. Selbie, A. B. Davidson, S. R. 
Driver, H. B. Swete (4 vols.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898- 
1902) ; Extra Volume (New York, 1904). As the Preface indicates, it 
is a dictionary of the Old and New Testaments, together with the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized and Revised Eng- 





5. The following abbreviations will be used in the rest of this article: 
EB—Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
HDB—Hastings’s A Dictionary of the Bible (4 vols.). 
ISBE—The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia. 
WDB—The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. 
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lish Versions, and with constant reference-to the original tongues. The 
aim of the compilers was to make the information reasonably full, trust- 
worthy, and accessible, a goal which was reached more perfectly in the 
Old Testament articles than in the New. The Extra Volume was later 
added because of many new discoveries and because most of the thirty- 
eight articles were not found in alphabetic order in the four-volume dic- 
tionary. Later on there appeared a one-volume Dictionary of the Bible, 
edited by James Hastings, with the cooperation of J. A. Selbie, and with 
the assistance of J. C. Lambert and Shailer Matthews (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), which claims not to be a mere conden- 
sation of the large dictionary, but a new and independent work. The 
articles were freshly written, many by new men, and the great subjects 
were not treated with that excessive brevity which usually makes single- 
volume dictionaries so disappointing. 

A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, edited by James Hastings, 
with the assistance of J. A. Selbie (2 vols.; New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1906-08), soon followed as a complement to HDB. In it 
everything relating to Christ’s person, life, work, and teaching is dis- 
cussed. Later on, because of numerous requests, the Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church, edited by James Hastings, with the assistance of J. A. 
Selbie and J. C. Lambert (2 vols.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1916-19), was published in order that the rest of the New Testament 
might be adequately dealt with. This last work, however, does not come 
up to the standard of the preceding ones. 

The third great encyclopedic work of this kind is The International 
Standard Bible Encyclopaedia, general editor, James Orr (5 vols.; rev. 
ed., Chicago: The Howard Severance Co., 1930 [1st ed., copyrighted 
1915]). It embodies the best scholarship of its day and the latest facts, 
yet it is less technical than the other existing larger works. It is adapted 
more to the needs of the average pastor and Bible student. As an encyclo- 
pedia, it groups and arranges data and information after the manner of 
all encyclopedias, yet it is complete in its definition of words and terms as 
a dictionary. Its spirit is conservative, as is shown by the fact that it 
either declines to accept the views of, or adopts a more cautious attitude 
toward, the Wellhausen school. 

Of the dozen or so one-volume Bible dictionaries that have appeared 
since 1900 we shall mention only two. The first is A New Standard Bible 
Dictionary, edited by M. W. Jacobus, E. C. Lane, and A. C. Zenos (3rd 
ed.; New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1936 [1st ed. 1909; 2nd ed. 1925]). 
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This is a useful, sane, and up-to-date work which unites thorough schol- 
arship with a loyalty to the essential truths of Christianity. The second 
is The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, by John D. Davis, revised 
and rewritten by Henry Snyder Gehman (Philadelphia: The Westmins- 
ter Press, 1944 [1st ed., entitled A Dictionary of the Bible, by John D. 
Davis, Philadelphia, 1898; 2nd ed. 1903; 3rd ed. 1911; 4th ed. 1924]). 
The best and latest of biblical scholarship has been incorporated in this 
work by the editor who maintains a conservative attitude throughout, 
but does not attempt to imitate a tradition established by the original 
author.° 

After this lengthy historical survey of the Bible dictionaries of various 
lands and creeds from the days of the early church to our own time, we 
must turn to the more practical problem of their usage. For whom were 
these many Bible dictionaries made? The answer given in most prefaces 
is, of course, the Bible student. But who is this Bible student? When we 
analyze this term we find that it has a rather complex character. He is 
the scholar and teacher who must be acquainted with the articles in these 
volumes which pertain especially to his field. He must not only know 
them himself, but he must be able to recommend them critically to his 
students as basic informational material for any serious study they may 
be undertaking. In this connection, the larger Bible encyclopedias are 
usually preferable since selected biblographies are generally found at 
the end of the more important articles. He is the exegete, whether 
teacher or preacher, who must have a handbook like this constantly at 
his side in order to look up unfamiliar and difficult words and names 
which occur in the passage he is studying. He is the minister who leans 
heavily upon this reference work in the preparation of his sermons. He 
is the Sunday School teacher who finds here most accessibly the infor- 
mation he needs for the understanding of his lesson. He is the Christian 
—parent, boy, or girl—who wants to know the meaning and explana- 
tion of the unfamiliar terms and names which occur in the daily family 
Bible reading, or in his own private devotional reading. The Bible dic- 
tionary is prepared for the convenience of the Bible student, no matter 
who he is, so that he can easily find his information in the alphabetic 
listing of the material. 





6. Several Jewish encyclopedias which are helpful in Old Testament studies are mentioned 
here without any critical appraisal: Real-Encyclopaedia fuer Bibel und Talmud, ed. by J. Ham- 
burger (3 vols.; Breslau, 1870-97); The Jewish Encyclopedia (12 vols.; New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., 1901-06); The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (10 vols.; New York: The Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc., 1939-43). 
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But what is of greater importance is to know the relative merits of the 
works procurable today so that the one who uses them or wants to pur- 
chase them may do so intelligently. There are, of course, several factors 
which enter into such a critical evaluation. In the first place, the very 
size of the dictionary or encyclopedia will determine in part the decision 
of the purchaser as to which one he wants. Under ordinary circum- 
stances those who come under the last two categories in the preceding 
paragraph will hardly need the large four-volume encyclopedias for their 
purpose, whereas the teacher and preacher could hardly get along with 
only a one-volume dictionary. 

Another very important consideration is the date of the dictionary. 
The authors and editors of the smaller works were keenly aware of this, 
since, as we have seen, they put out numerous editions in order to keep 
up with the rapid advance of biblical knowledge. The larger works, 
on the other hand, like EB and HDB, are woefully out of date in certain 
fields since no new editions have appeared to bring them abreast of 
modern research and discoveries. In this connection it should be pointed 
out that WDB, the latest dictionary to appear, includes the most recent 
material in the fields of archaeology, philology, and criticism, and is 
heartily recommended by the leading biblical scholars of the country. 

Another point to keep in mind is that the articles in the larger en- 
cyclopedias and in some of the smaller dictionaries have been contrib- 
uted by many different scholars. Usually their names or initials appear 
at the end of the article or articles they have written, so that they can 
be easily identified. This is important to remember when making a cita- 
tion from the work. It also aids one to judge quite accurately the gen- 
eral trend of the article. 

This brings us to the final and the most important consideration in 
the use of Bible dictionaries, namely: What is the general trend of the 
work in regard to theology and biblical criticism? The best way to find 
this out is to analyze certain key articles and draw one’s own conclusions. 
As an example, we are taking the article on the book of Isaiah as it is 
treated in EB, HDB, ISBE, and WDB. In EB the article is written by 
Professor T. K. Cheyne whose radical views on this subject are well 
known to scholars, but not, perhaps, to the average Bible reader. Just 
two sentences from this article will illustrate his extreme position. “We 
can hardly expect to find that Isaiah left much in writing, and we must 
also make allowance for the perils to the ancient literature arising from 
the collapse of the state” (in loc. vol. 2, p. 2193). “It is too bold to main- 
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tain that we still have any collection of Isaianic prophecies which in its 
present form goes back to the period of that prophet” (ibid.). In HDB 
the article on the same subject is written by George Adam Smith, a 
scholar of less radical tendencies than Professor Cheyne. In fact he takes 
Cheyne to task in this article for his subjective theories regarding the 
authorship of Isaiah. Smith’s article is accordingly much more moderate 
than Cheyne’s, although he also holds that there is some non-Isaianic 
material in chapters one to thirty-nine. In ISBE G. L. Robinson presents 
the traditional view of the single authorship of Isaiah, which reflects the 
conservative character of this work. Professor Gehman, writing on 
Isaiah in the WDB, seems to hold to three Isaiahs, although, in the light 
of his “conservative attitude in scholarship” (p. v) he says that “if any- 
one favors the views of a Deutero-Isaiah and a Trito-Isaiah, he can hold 
that opinion without lowering his conception of Scripture” (p. 271). 
The views presented in these articles clearly indicate the general trend 
of the works in which they are found. Other articles, like Pentateuch, 
Genesis, Deuteronomy, Psalms, etc., could be used in the same way for 
the same purpose. The results of these investigations show conclusively 
that EB consistently holds a radical position on all critical problems; 
HDB is far more moderate; ISBE is definitely conservative; and WDB 
tries to combine sound scholarship with a sane conservatism. 

The Bible dictionary is one of the most useful tools of biblical study. 
It is a mine of information which every Bible student should possess. Its 
long and distinguished lineage shows that the best biblical scholarship 
has always been interested in producing the best possible dictionary for 
the student of its day. And we may be sure that as our knowledge of the 
Bible increases the Bible dictionary will distill and crystalize the new 
material for the student of the future. 
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“The Marriage at Cana in Galilee” 
john 2:4 
by R. B. WOODWORTH 


It 1s remarkable how simple a matter may lead translators into a morass, 
and how successors in Indian file get deeper into the bog and its mire. 
Such a case is John 2:4, the conversation our Lord had with his mother 
at Cana in Galilee when the wine failed. 

The Greek says: Ti éuoi xai coi, yivar; Jerome, undoubtedly familiar 
with colloquial Greek idiom, recognized that the verb is understood, and 
translated very rightly: “Quid mihi et tibi est, mulier?” But just notice 
how modern English versions flounder: 

King James: Woman, what have I to do with you? 

American Standard: Woman, what have I to do with you? 

American Standard, Revised 1946: O woman, what have you to do 
with me? 

Moffatt: Woman, what have you to do with me? 

Goodspeed: Jesus said to her, “Do not try to direct me.” 

Weymouth: The mother of Jesus said to Him, “They have no wine.” 
He replied, “Leave it to me.” 

Such a hodge podge! Where is that improved knowledge of New Tes- 
tament Greek of which Dr. Cadbury boasts in the introduction to the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament? Has the consummate 
erudition of the modern scholar made it impossible for him to understand 
the speech of the common folk? 

The commentators go out of their way to assure us that these words 
do not contain a rebuke from our Lord to his mother. Certainly when 
our Lord on the cross committed his mother to his beloved disciple and 
kinsman John, the son of Zebedee and his mother’s sister, Salome, he 
meant no rebuke when he said, “Woman, behold, thy son.” But the 
words, “What have I to do with you?” do imply a rebuke, and the ver- 
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sions of Goodspeed and Weymouth are the words of a petulant impa- 
tience one simply cannot impute to our Lord in relation to his mother. 

The expression is frequent in Old Testament Greek (for instance in 
Judg. 11:12, I Kings 17:18, If Kings 3:13 and II Chron. 35:21, where 
the exact words, Ti éyol cai ooi; occur) and occurs six times in some 
form in the New Testament (Matt. 8:29 and 27:4, Mark 1:24, Luke 
8:28, John 2:4 and 21:22). It must have been quite common in the 
speech of the people as it is in English today. 

An examination of the references shows that in every case a triad is 
involved and that the matter is not the relation of the speakers to each 
other but their relation to some third person or thing. 

Take Matt. 27:4 for instance. Judas brings the thirty pieces of silver 
back to the high priests and says, “I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
innocent blood.” They said, Ti mpds jua@s; “What is that to us? (It 
is no concern of ours). Similarly Peter after his restoration and new 
commission, John 21:22, sees John and says to Jesus, “What shall this 
man do?” Jesus replies, Ti zpés oé; “What is that to you?” (It is no con- 
cern of yours). 

We come back to John 2:4. Mary says, “They have no wine.” Jesus 
replies, Ti €uoi xai oot ; “What is that to me and you?” (It is no concern 
of ours). Mary and Jesus, whatever their relation to bridegroom or 
bride, were guests at the marriage. It was the bridegroom’s duty to fur- 
nish the wine, and so the ruler of the feast praises him, not Mary or 
Jesus, when the new supply comes on. The relation of Jesus to Mary is not 
involved. What is involved is their common relation to the failure of the 
wine. Theoretically, as Jesus declares, it was not their concern at all, as 
guests it was not their responsibility. 

The translation, ““What have I to do with thee?” is therefore mani- 
festly wrong with all its implication of a rebuke. “What have I and you 
to do with the wine?” is just as manifestly right. The former translation 
neglects the matter under discussion, the third item in the triad. Jesus 
turned the water into wine not because it was incumbent upon him or his 
mother to furnish it, but because he (and his mother) had great com- 
passion toward human need. 

The error of commentator and translator is thus their failure to note 
that in every instance, Old Testament or New, three items are involved, 
three persons, or two persons and some thing, towards which the two 
persons have a relation. 
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“They have no wine,” said Mary. What is that to me and you?” 
said Jesus, an exact literal translation which was good sense to Jerome 
and good English today, a periphrase, if you please, for “That is no con- 
cern of ours” but quite too simple for translators and commentators. 


“The Beatitudes” 
by JON E. MURRAY 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed me to preach 
good tidings to the poor: He hath sent me to proclaim release to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.—LUKE 4: 18-19 
(A.S.vV. ) 


Wir these words upon his lips Jesus began his public ministry. And 
as he stood before the people of his home town, Nazareth, he declared 
his future role to be the fulfillment of the mission which the “Suffering 
Servant” of Isaiah set before himself. 

It was not long thereafter that we find him withdrawing from the 
crowds, with his disciples, in order to set forth more fully the nature of 
his messianic mission and kingdom. In no place do we find these more 
clearly delineated than in those memorable passages of Scripture known 
as the Beatitudes. Many have sought for the original source and inspira- 
tion of these utterances in the Rabbinic literature of Jesus’ day; but such 
a search has proved fruitless. For there is nothing in these writings to 
equal them in spiritual depth and scope. But rather, it is precisely within 
that passage of Scripture from which Jesus read as he stood before his 
people in the synagogue of Nazareth that we find the source of the Beati- 
tudes. 

When we read the whole of this passage as it is found in the 61st chap- 
ter of Isaiah, we become acutely aware of the striking similarity between 
the program which the Suffering Servant sets before himself, and the 
content of the Beatitudes. At times the very words which Jesus uses find 
their reflection in the words and phraseology of Isaiah.' 





1. Compare especially the LXX translation and the Greek text of Matt. 5:3-12. 
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The first Beatitude—“Blessed are the poor in spirit . . .” (Matt. 5: 3a) 

—has its counterpart in the words of the Servant, describing his mission 
as being that of one who is “to preach good tidings unto the poor” (Is. 
61:1).? The second Beatitude reads: “Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted” (Matt. 5:4). This verse is reflected almost 
literally in the commission of the Servant “. . . to comfort all that mourn” 
(Is. 61:2). The fourth saying of Jesus, “Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled” (Matt. 5:6), is 
echoed by the speaker in the Isaianic passage as he declares that his 
mission has a distinctly spiritual end “that they may be called trees of 
righteousness” (Is. 61:3). A definite reflection of this thought is evident 
in the theme of “righteousness” which binds the Sermon on the Mount 
together as an organic whole. “Blessed are ye when men shall reproach 
you...” (Matt. 5:11), and the concluding verse, “Rejoice, and be ex- 
ceedingly glad; for great is your reward in heaven . . .” (Matt. 5:12), 
are a reflection of the words of the Servant as he says: “Instead of your 
shame ye shall have double; and instead of dishonor they shall rejoice in 
their portion: therefore in their land they shall possess double” (Is. 
61:7)? 
Finally, the word “blessed” which rings in clear tones throughout the 
Beatitudes finds a definite resemblance to the passage in Isaiah as God 
speaks forth, declaring that he will “make an everlasting covenant with 
them and .. . all that see them shall acknowledge them, that they are 
the seed which Jehovah hath blessed” (Is. 61 :8-g) .* 

We can see clearly that the “Charter of the Kingdom” as it is set forth 
in the Beatitudes finds its ancestry, in a germinal form, in one of the 
loftiest passages in Isaiah. Yet, while this is true, it must also be said 
that in Jesus’ teachings these seed-thoughts assume a form which, as far 
as depth of meaning is concerned, goes far beyond their original sig- 
nificance. Whereas in Isaiah the “poor” has reference to one’s social 
and political condition, in Jesus’ thought it is deepened to mean one’s 
feeling of spiritual need. And while the “blessedness” of which Isaiah 
speaks assumes an objective and material form, in Jesus’ mind it is pri- 





2. The marginal reading of the A.S.V. is followed here, the word for “poor” being identical 
with that in Matthew. 

3. LXX reads “they shall inherit the earth.” Cf. Mt. 5:5. 

4. It is worthwhile to note that the Beatitudes which have a correlation with the Isaianic 
Passage are those which Matthew and Luke have recorded in common, and are thought by 
ah scholars to be the original number contained in the Sermon, the others being later sayings 
of Jesus. 
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marily subjective and spiritual in nature, and finds its ultimate expres- 
sion in the form of a deepened personal religion. Thus, even as Jesus’ 
teachings were not contrary to the law, but rather constituted its fulfill- 
ment, just so did they fulfill the best of Old Testament prophecy, as it 
finds its highest expression in Isaiah’s figure of the Suffering Servant. 


Did The Jews Kill Jesus? 


A reply by KARL J. ERNST 


It 1s to be granted that the purpose of the recent article, “Did the Jews 
Kill Jesus?” in Interpretation is altogether laudable in that it seeks to 
combat anti-Semitism. Dr. Sizoo is right when he fears a growing 
sense of racial antagonism. I would say that one does not need even 
to keep the “ear to the ground.” Anti-Semitism is no longer a kind of 
underground movement. The church has every reason to be on guard 
against it. But, and let me make it a large “but”, it is a false strategy to 
combat it at the expense of the truth. 

If one were to take issue with Dr. Sizoo, one might perhaps begin 
with his second point. “It is impossible to maintain that the Jews killed 
Jesus for historical reasons.” What means, “historical reasons”? Ac- 
cording to the record of the “historical reasons” we hear it from the lips 
of Jesus himself that “the Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief 
priests, and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn him to death, and 
shall deliver him to the Gentiles” (Mark 10:33). In his parable of the 
wicked husbandmen he pointedly sets forth what his fate will be at their 
hands. It would lead too far were I to quote such passages which report 
the growing hatred of the Jewish leadership. 

If we continue our inquiry we find the apostles asserting, “God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ” 
(Acts 2:36). “But ye . . . killed the Prince of life” (Acts 3:14, 15). 
“Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified” (Acts 4:10). Let these 
quotations suffice. The persons speaking were Jews. It was not there- 
fore a matter of racial animus. 

The argument that only a very restricted group was really responsible 
is partly true. But the preaching of Acts was not directed to this group in 
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particular. The “ye” is much more inclusive. Even the argument of the 
illegality of the early morning trial hardly holds water. Even if accord- 
ing to Mark the early morning (perhaps night) trial was illegal, accord- 
ing to Luke an attempt was made to legalize the proceedings with an- 
other trial on Good Friday morning. The fact is perhaps illuminating 
too that the Sanhedrin condemned Jesus to death on account of blas- 
phemy. But it almost appears that in their charges before Pilate they 
forgot all about this charge and substituted the charge of treason because 
they knew that Roman governors were not particularly interested in 
their religious squabbles. How they sought to pressure Pilate can be 
ascertained from the records. From them, and from them alone, can 
we gather the “historical reasons.” 

Whether it is possible to make a distinction between the leaders and 
the common people is another question. If I am not utterly mistaken we 
are holding at present the German people responsible for Hitler and his 
gang. The degree of culpability is another matter. But with few excep- 
tions, every German was guilty. Does not Niemoeller himself admit it? 
And we might add, we are jointly guilty as American citizens for the mer- 
ciless outrage of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. There was no “Abraham” 
to plead for another Sodom and Gomorrah. One shudders to think of 
the consequences in the divine heart for our unmitigated heartlessness. 

Now “theologically” it may be utterly impossible to hold the belief 
that the Jews killed Jesus. Perhaps one ought to say that we need to 
correct our theology in conformity with the record. The death of the 
Son of God is not merely a metaphysical or dogmatic study. It has its 
psychological aspects too. The Son of God dies from a divine necessity. 
“He must suffer.” “He gives his life as a ransom for many.” But involved 
in his death is also a positive guilt on the part of men. He is the victim 
of a godless piety. Human guilt does not invalidate God’s counsel. But 
neither does God’s counsel nullify human guilt. One may even say the 
very sin of men must serve God when he founds his new church on the 
chief corner stone whom the wicked builders have rejected. In sublime 
irony, God, in conferring his greatest boon, makes use of man’s most ap- 
palling sin. 

The artist Gschwind painted a scene which I still recall. It hung in 
the gallery at Munich. On top of a hill there stood a shrine—a cross. 
Obliquely it was struck by a ray of the rising sun. A little ways down the 
hillside there is a quarry. And there stands beside his wheelbarrow 
Satan himself. Many a load he has carted up the hillside. You can see 
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it by the path his barrow has made. He looks wickedly into your eyes. 
But he carts stones up to the shrine to help finish it. 

And lastly, is it not theologically significant that the gospel of recon- 
ciliation is addressed “to the Jew first”? Peter, and all the rest of them, 
magnified the very grace of God, the sovereign grace of God, when they 
invited the very ones whom they charged with having crucified the Lord 
of glory to be reconciled to God. A Cain once said, “My sin is greater 
than it could be forgiven me.” A John says, “The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses us from all sin.” 

“Did the Jews kill Jesus?” Certainly they did. And we as Gentiles 
have our share in that guilt. And there is not one who belongs to the 
living body of the Church who does not confess, ““He bore my sins.” They 
nailed him to the cross. But thanks be to God, he lives! God has raised 
him from the dead. My sin is not bigger than God. In all humility, but 
also in all boastfulness in the mercies of God, we live and have our being. 
We who crucified the Lord of glory are nevertheless his beloved children. 
Not because we are who we are. But because God is who he is. 
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TEN YEARS WITH BOOKS IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
by JULIAN PRICE LOVE 


To ATTEMPT a summary of books that have appeared in the field of biblical the- 
ology in the last ten years is to undertake a task without definite limits. What 
constitutes a work in biblical theology? Many books are partly in this field and 
partly in others. Among the hundreds that might be mentioned, only those are 
listed here that would seem to offer in whole or in part some real help to the in- 
telligent minister or layman. To be sure, not all the points of view represented 
by these books can be endorsed, but in biblical theology, more than in most sub- 
jects, reading that embraces widely differing interpretations is to be encouraged. 


I. The Bible as a Whole 


1. THe GENERAL Fietp. The most important recent book in English cover- 
ing the entire field of biblical theology is Millar Burrows’ An Outline of Biblical 
Theology. Though only what its name implies, it is the result of careful scholar- 
ship, long tested in the classroom, and is documented with more than 4,000 
scripture passages. H. E. Fosdick’s A Guide to Understanding the Bible is a 
developmental treatment of structural ideas of the Bible—God, man, right and 
wrong, suffering, fellowship with God, immortality—as suggested in his earlier 
The Modern Use of the Bible. Paul S. Minear’s Eyes of Faith, is a preface to 
biblical theology from the neo-orthodox viewpoint. The Study of the Bible by 
E. C. Colwell is fresh, compact, vivid. Alan Richardson’s Preface to Bible Study 
is not so much a method of study as it is a statement of the principles of biblical 
theology. The Relevance of the Bible by H. H. Rowley makes an emphasis on 
its unity and its relation to life. The revised edition of W. C. Bower’s The Living 
Bible brings back an ultra-liberal interpretation of its message and place. T. W. 
Manson’s editing of A Companion to the Bible consists of three divisions, of 
which Part III contains ten chapters on biblical religion written by various 
scholars. Edwin Lewis’ A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation is a super- 
naturalistic interpretation of the revelation of the Bible, with which should be 
compared Richard Niebuhr’s The Meaning of Revelation. John A. Mackay, in 
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A Preface to Christian Theology, insists that revelation is understood, not by 
those who simply observe it from the balcony of life, but by those who participate 
in the pilgrim throng. This book emphasizes doctrines of transcendence and the 
appeal to the authority of special revelation. Theodore Soares’ The Origins of 
the Bible not only dramatizes the various sources of the Old and New Testaments, 
but in a vital and interesting way illumines many parts of biblical thought; for 
example, the author of Hebrews is treated as “the progressive.” 

2. SpeciAL Topics In THEOLOGY BIBLICALLY TREATED. Certain writers who 
are not exactly in the field of biblical theology have produced works that deal 
with some part of the field of theology and contribute intensive study of biblical 
materials. The issuance in this country of Anders Nygren’s Agape and Eros 
reared a new landmark in biblical theology. Among Emil Brunner’s books, The 
Divine-Human Encounter is probably the most important from the standpoint of 
the biblical student, especially for its splendid attack on the unbiblical subject- 
object dualism. Reinhold Niebuhr’s two volumes on The Nature and Destiny 
of Man immersed the reader in Paul and, to a lesser degree, in the Gospels, as 
his earlier Beyond Tragedy harks to the prophets. Marchette Chute, in The 
Search for God, has examined such parts of the Bible as Genesis 1-3, Job, John, 
Paul, the Synoptic Apocalypse, etc., to show various approaches to the question 
of the relation between God and man. D. C. Macintosh’s Social Religion, though 
dated by its treatment of particular problems, centers all social impulse in Jesus, 
and has set the pace for a number of books on Christian social consciousness 
which this decade has brought forth. Among these, Edwin Lewis’ A New Heaven 
and a New Earth, E. T. Root’s The Bible Economy of Plenty, F. G. Lankard’s 
The Bible Speaks to Our Generation, and George Barclay’s The Bible Speaks to 
Our Day, may be cited as examples of those centering in the Bible. W. D. Cham- 
berlain, in The Meaning of Repentance, has dealt challengingly with a field 
of biblical theology; and his The Manner of Prayer revolves around the Lord’s 
Prayer. L. J. Sherrill’s Guilt and Redemption, though a study in clinical psy- 
chology, issues in three chapters of excellent biblical theology. E. D. Soper’s 
A Philosophy of the Christian World Mission has a section on the biblical basis 
of missions, a theme which is outlined in full by sections of the Bible in J. P. Love's 
The Missionary Message of the Bible. 


II. The Old Testament 


3. Otp TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. In the more immediate field of Old Testa- 
ment theology, front rank should be allowed to Norman H. Snaith, The Distinc- 
tive Ideas of the Old Testament. It contrasts with the Greek call to “know thy- 
self” the Hebrew call to “know God”; it emphasizes the Old Testament doc- 
trines of the holiness and righteousness of God, salvation, covenant love, election 
love, and the Spirit of God. G. Ernest Wright, The Challenge of Israel’s Faith, 
displays the necessity of the Old Testament for the Christian and the permanence 
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of such Old Testament theology as the kingship of God, his eternal word, the 
doctrine of the covenant, and the meaning of history. This is an American book 
that is now being used abroad. In somewhat similar vein is H. H. Rowley’s The 
Rediscovery of the Old Testament, but with emphasis on the growth of monothe- 
ism, prophecy, Judaism, the doctrine of man, etc. A New Approach to the Old 
Testament by C. A. Alington is not so new, but it relates all the books to various 
periods of prophetic insight. H. Wheeler Robinson’s Record and Revelation, de- 
votes two sections to criticism and history but a third to Old Testament theology, 
with noteworthy chapters on “The Philosophy of Revelation” and “Characteris- 
tic Doctrines.” Robinson’s earlier work, The Old Testament—Its Making and 
Meaning, is clear and good for the layman, especially in its outline of books, but 
it has been justly described as “more making than meaning.” 

4. THE Propuets. The never ending literature on the prophets has had all 
kinds of additions of late. Jacob Hoschander, a Jew, has presented in The Priests 
and Prophets the two, not as antithetical but as supplementary. Here also may 
be cited Phythian-Adams, The People and the Presence, which is a vigorous in- 
terpretation of the significance of the temple in the religious life of God’s people 
as over against too great an emphasis on the prophets. R. B. Y. Scott, in The 
Relevance of the Prophets, has traced the history of the rise of prophecy and has 
carefully distinguished it from apocalyptic in a book that deals profoundly with 
the prophets’ faith, but presents some odd critical viewpoints—such as that of 
Habakkuk being post-exilic. 

5. MISCELLANEOUS PorTIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. J. C. Rylaarsdam’s 
work, Revelation in fewish Wisdom Literature, is really a theological approach 
to the revelation that is to be found in the Jewish wisdom writings. It is intro- 
ductory to a study of the Spirit which, in the opinion of the author, is the suc- 
cessor to the idea of Wisdom. Fleming James, in Personalities in the Old Testa- 
ment, has given us a vivid philosophy of Old Testament history, in which se- 
lected characters “appear according to God’s plan.” 


III. The New Testament 


6. New TesTAMENT THEOLOGY. The most complete treatment of New Testa- 
ment theology that has appeared in English during these ten years is E. W. Par- 
sons’ The Religion of the New Testament. This deals with the varieties in the 
New Testament more than with its unity, and its critical position revolves around 
the belief that New Testament thought developed steadily away from the position 
of Jesus. Nevertheless it is quite challenging and worthy of careful reading by 
the layman as well as by the scholar in the field. A. M. Hunter, The Message 
of the New Testament, stressing the unity of its message in its use of kerygma, in 
its Christology, its ecclesiology, and its soteriology, is a good balance to Parsons. 
The New Testament—Its Making and Meaning, by Albert E. Barnett, is based 
on the critical theories of Streeter, Dibelius, and Goodspeed. The last section 
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of the book deals with the message of the New Testament. H. M. Battenhouse, 
New Testament History and Literature, likewise has a final section that treats 
New Testament theology. C. T. Craig’s The Beginning of Christianity is a text- 
book study of the New Testament material with considerable theology interwoven. 
The Varieties of New Testament Religion, by E. F. Scott, endeavors to show 
the unity within diversity, although it unfortunately considers some of the New 
Testament—Hebrews, for example—as very inferior theology. Scott’s later work, 
Man and Society in the New Testament, although one-sided in position and 
repetitious in style, argues sturdily for the stress on the individual in Christian 
faith. The Teaching of the New Testament, by A. F. W. Blunt is a brief defense 
of New Testament “dogma” by an Anglical bishop. R. V. G. Tasker, in The 
Old Testament in the New Testament, has aided in the recent revival of an old 
theme by showing in turn how each portion of the New Testament has involved 
the Old. 

7. Tue Gospets. The most comprehensive work that has appeared on the 
four gospels during this period is that by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and 
C. J. Wright, The Mission and Message of Jesus. Its nearly 1,000 pages embrace 
commentary first on Synoptic narrative, then on Synoptic teaching, then on the 
Fourth Gospel which the authors consider to be a “genuine intuitive understand- 
ing of the mind of Jesus.” This work is for the educated, though it is nontech- 
nical and quite readable. It is devotional and theological as well as thoroughly 
critical. F. C. Grant discusses the methods of Form Criticism in handling the 
gospels in his The Earliest Gospel, and he has a concluding chapter on “The 
Theology of the Gospel” which includes a study of the supposed anti-semitism and 
the “social gospel” in Mark. 

8. Jesus Curist. A new interest in Christology is to be noted, and it is re- 
freshingly biblical. John Wick Bowman’s The Intention of Jesus is an effort to 
understand Jesus by deliberately identifying him, not with Hellenism but with 
Hebraism, and not with the legal or the ritual or the apocalyptic in Hebraism, 
but with the prophetic. This book combines meticulous scholarship with evan- 
gelical fervor and clear, forceful writing. The works of John Knox, The Man 
Christ Fesus and Christ the Lord seem destined to blaze new trails. In the first 
of these the author argues for the genuineness of Jesus’ humanity, as attested even 
by Paul; in the second, he writes in turn on Jesus as remembered by the disciples, 
as known to be still alive, and as interpreted. Manson, in Jesus the Messiah, argues 
for the essential historicity of the gospel narrative as independent of the life of 
the later church. He believes that the Messianic ideas did indeed pass through 
the life experience of the church, but were assimilated to the background of the 
mind of Christ which was essentially that of the Second Isaiah—that suffering 
would not be in vain. Centering in the theology of the death of Christ are Vin- 
cent Taylor’s three important works: Jesus and His Sacrifice; The Atonement 
in New Testament Teaching; and Forgiveness and Reconciliation. It will pay 
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all ministers and many laymen to read these three carefully; they are outstanding 
examples of the recrudescence of biblical theology. F. W. Dillistone, in The 
Significance of the Cross, draws Old and New Testament together in his inter- 
pretation of the death of Jesus. Five methods of approach to the figure of Christ 
are treated by C. C. McCown in The Search for the Real Jesus. W. B. Denny 
has given us a new work on The Career and Significance of Fesus, as has Gard- 
ner-Smith in The Christ of the Gospels. James Moffatt’s Jesus Christ the Same 
is a study of the prayer life and the teaching ministry, of the significance of Jesus’ 
incarnation, of the worship paid him, and of Jesus as pattern. Jesus the Man of 
Prayer by J. H. Strong deals with the occasions of Jesus’ recorded prayers. Per- 
haps the most significant recent “essay in biblical theology” is A. M. Ramsay’s 
The Resurrection of Christ. 

g. THe Teacuincs or Jesus. The general satisfaction felt with the works 
of Branscomb and Manson that just preceded this period may account for the 
somewhat disappointing list in this field during the past ten years. Among the 
most influential that have appeared are Martin Dibelius’ books: The Message of 
Jesus Christ and The Sermon on the Mount. As would be expected, this latter 
is an analysis of the Sermon according to the methods of Form Criticism, but it 
is challenging in its consideration of the significance of the Sermon for today and 
in its development of the doctrine of “realized eschatology.” The Creed of Christ, 
by Gerald Heard, consists of five addresses centering in the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
good, but it sees sacramentalism, not a prayer for literal food, in “Give us. . . 
bread.” His companion volume, The Code of Christ, is a series of seven lec- 
tures on the Beatitudes. What Jesus Taught, by Burton Scott Easton, is a clear 
summary and arrangement by a competent New Testament scholar. The Problem 
of Following Fesus, by J. G. Gilkey, is a brief treatment of an old theme in the 
study of the Synoptic Gospels. Emil Brunner’s fustice and the Social Order has 
a chapter on “Justice and the Revelation of Scripture,” which should be cited 
in the field of biblical theology. E. W. K. Mould has made a telling argument 
for Jesus as a great religious thinker in his The World View of Fesus, picturing 
Jesus as a wisdom teacher of the cosmos, of providence, of evil, of the future, of 
the kingdom of God, etc. He concludes with a chapter on “Wisdom Incarnate,” 
and with a first-rate bibliography. Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of 
jesus is Amos Wilder’s contribution. This is a much needed demonstration of 
the fact that ethics and eschatology can go together, but unfortunately it fails to 
distinguish between eschatology and apocalyptic. The Sermon on the Mount and 
Its Meaning for Today, by E. T. Thompson, is a simple, clear, thoroughgoing 
interpretation. The Gospel and the Church, by C. E. Raven, is an attempt to 
counteract Barth’s extreme transcendentalism. The second chapter is a study of 
the gospel in Jesus’ teachings. Of high quality is Newton Flew’s Jesus and His 
Church, which finds, by implication at least, five features in Jesus’ teaching on 
the church: a community of a new kind, a concept of a new Israel, ethical teach- 
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ing presupposing a new community, the concept of the Messiah, and a new sense 
of mission. Flew finds the same elements in the writings of Paul, of Peter, and 
of the author of Hebrews. W. R. Matthews’ Christ is a non-critical setting forth 
of the teachings of Jesus with an especially clear treatment of the subject of love. 

10. THE KINGDOM AND THE PaRaBLEs. The appearance of F. V. Filson and 
B. L. Woolf’s translation of Otto’s The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man 
gave a new zest to the inquiry into the meaning of the much debated theme of 
the Kingdom of God. This book considers an extensive background, Iranian as 
well as Palestinian and Hellenistic. The Gospel of the Kingdom, by F. C. Grant, 
argues for the prophetic rather than the apocalyptic picture, but it is too bitter 
and dogmatic in its one-sidedness. Most of the newer books on the parables deal 
largely with the parables of the kingdom. Perhaps the best known is C. H. Dodd’s 
The Parables of the Kingdom, published just at the beginning of this period. The 
Parables of the Synoptic Gospels, by B. T. D. Smith, is based on the Greek text. 
A. E. Barnett’s Understanding the Parables of Our Lord is a classroom approach 
with over-emphasis on the distinction between the meaning of each parable for 
Jesus and for the evangelist. The writer believes Jesus’ view of the kingdom to 
be apocalyptic. 

11. THe Gospet oF Joun. A first-class theological commentary is to be found 
in the two volumes by E. C. Hoskyns: The Fourth Gospel. Christianity Accord- 
ing to St. John, by W. F. Howard, is quite theological. The author treats the 
mysticism of John as in harmony with the “realized eschatology” of the Synop- 
tics, and he stresses the moral dualism which opposes the usual gnostic strain. He 
views “belief” in John as intellectual, but as the equivalent of the Pauline “faith.” 
W. A. Smart’s The Spiritual Gospel takes critical positions of an earlier day, but 
is notable for its vivid pictures of allegory, of the Spirit, the Logos, etc. 

12. THe Earty Cuurcu. P. G. S. Hopwood’s work, The Religious Experi- 
ence of the Primitive Church, is a valuable study of the church before the in- 
fluence of Paul, and contains an especially good treatment of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. F. V. Filson’s One Lord, One Faith traces all New Testament mes- 
sages back to the thought of Jesus. His Pioneers of the Primitive Church demon- 
strates the relation to the early Christian movement of Peter, Stephen, Barnabas, 
Paul, and James. C. A. Glover’s With the Twelve begins with the training re- 
corded in Mark and follows each apostle through the New Testament and later 
tradition. Phillip Carrington, in The Primitive Christian Catechism argues for 
the Jewish source of much Christian teaching and develops the title of his book 
from formulae in Colossians, Ephesians, I Peter, and James. 

13. Paut. Not much of significance on the theology of Paul has appeared of 
late in works directly on his writings. The most comprehensive is H. R. Rall’s 
According to Paul. This is simple and clear but a bit thin. The author unites 
the historical and theological interpretation of Paul. He limits Paul’s Hellenism 
to the doctrine of the gifts of the Spirit. He views the predestination passages as 
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outside Paul’s main purpose. Of course the student of the New Testament will 
recognize that some of the best Pauline theology is appearing nowadays incidental- 
ly in the books of Brunner, Niebuhr, and other well-known writers in the general 
theological fields. 
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MORE THAN FULFILMENT 


The Old Testament and the New Testament, by R. V. G. Tasker. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1947. 176 pp. $2.00. 


THE RELATION of the New Testament to the Old has always been one of the 
crucial questions in Christian thought, and issues of the gravest kind, moral, re- 
ligious, and ecclesiastical are found to depend on the way it is answered. Marcion 
and the Gnostics took their stand on the absolute newness of the Christian reve- 
lation, and discarded the Old Testament altogether. In the medieval church 
and in many types of Protestantism, Christian ideas were largely subordinated 
to those of the Old Testament. In modern theology the Old Testament is allowed 
a place, but tends to have little more than a historical value. By means of it we 
seek to understand the background of our religion, but take for granted that its 
message was at best preliminary, and has now for the most part lost its significance. 

Dr. Tasker maintains in the present book that the Christian revelation cannot 
be separated from that which went before it. As the Old and New Testaments 
are bound together in a single book which we call the Bible, so they are intrin- 
sically united. They form the two parts of a “sacred history”—a continual stream 
of revelation which has run parallel to the world’s outward progress. Both of 
them are concerned with the same divine purpose, but in the Old Testament we 
see it moving toward fulfilment, while in the New Testament it is realized. In the 
light of this idea the author examines the quotations in the New Testament, tak- 
ing each book separately. Special attention is paid to the Gospels, in which the 
life and ministry of Jesus are viewed side by side with the Old Testament fore- 
casts. The quotations here are of two classes—those which were made by Jesus 
himself, and those which are added by the evangelists by way of comment. It 
is shown that in Jesus’ own use of Scripture there is a spiritual insight which is 
wanting in his biographers. A clue is here provided which ought to prove of real 
value in the study of Gospel sources. Another point is observed which previous 
writers on the subject have too often overlooked. The evangelists, and the later 
writers likewise, have the Old Testament in mind in many passages where it is 
not directly quoted. This is particularly true of the Gospel of Luke, in which 
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the mention of scripture is infrequent. From this it has been inferred that Luke, 
writing for the Gentiles, has avoided the Old Testament; but we can see, when 
we look beneath the surface, that he has a method of quoting it while recasting 
it in his own words. He is no less dependent on Scripture than Matthew and 
Mark. In his chapter on Paul the author has little difficulty in tracing a constant 
reference to Old Testament thought. Paul is never content unless he can adduce 
a scriptural authority even for ideas which are entirely his own. He works, too, 
by a principle of interpretation which he states explicitly in II Cor. 3:7-18. He 
holds that the Christian message is contained in the Old Testament, but is there 
covered by a veil, which has now been removed. By our knowledge of Christ we 
see the glory which had formerly been concealed by the veil. This is also the 
principle by which the writer to the Hebrews explains the Old Testament. He 
does not allegorize it like Philo and some early Christian writers, but sees in it 
a real foreshadowing of better things which were to come. Dr. Tasker finds this 
idea expressed in II Pet. 1:20, a very difficult verse of which he has probably 
discovered the true meaning. “No prophecy of scripture is of private interpre- 
tation,” that is, intelligible by itself. The forecast has always to be placed in the 
light of its fulfilment. 

The book is chiefly valuable for its penetrating comments on individual verses. 
Dr. Tasker has occasion to discuss almost every passage in which the Old Testa- 
ment is quoted, and he never fails to say something new and suggestive. It is 
not merely that he is an accomplished scholar, who wrings the full meaning out 
of every Greek and Hebrew phrase, but he has a gift for perceiving connections 
between ideas which at first sight have little in common. Now and then his ex- 
position is too ingenious (as when he finds an allusion to the sacrifices of Isaac 
in “Behold the Lamb of God”), but almost always he points out resemblances 
which are really there. His book is thus, within its limits, one of the most helpful 
of all recent commentaries on the New Testament. As to its main argument we 
cannot but feel some doubt. In his anxiety to explain the New Testament by the 
Old he leaves out of account the other influences which have helped to mould 
its thought—Jewish apocalyptic, Greek philosophy, Oriental mysticism. Not 
only so, but he is in danger of minimizing what was altogether original in its 
message. When all is said, Christianity was a new revelation, and formed its 
main teaching out of its own inner substance. The conception of it as the fulfil- 
ment of a “sacred history” which had been in process for ages is not adequate. 
The contradictions to the Old Testament, on which Marcion had a perfect right 
to insist, are no less striking than the parallels. It seems to us that in his attitude 
to the church, more than in anything else, Dr. Tasker has allowed himself to be 
unduly governed by Old Testament ideas. The church is indeed described by 
Paul as the New Israel, but this does not mean that he transfers to it, in some 
modified form, all the attributes of the Jewish theocracy. As a historical fact 
the church had sprung up of its own accord, out of beliefs which had nothing to 
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do with the Old Testament conception of Israel. Paul himself recognizes that 
it was a “new creation,” with its own principles and functions and aspirations. 
Dr. Tasker has shown us, with rare insight and ability, that the New Testa- 
ment writers owed more than we realize to the teaching of Scripture, but it needs 
also to be insisted that they were in no way bound by it. They used it in the service 
of their new message, and never hesitated to break with it when they found it 
wanting. Their debt, however, was a real and all-important one, and it has sel- 
dom been so well presented as in this illuminating book. 
E. F. Scott 


THE VOICE OF THE PROPHETS 


Prophetic Religion, by J. Puitre Hyatt. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1947. 188 pp. $1.75. 


The Modern Message of the Minor Prophets, by RayMonpD CaLkins. Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1947. 205 pp. $3.00. 


HERE ARE Two very useful little books dealing with that inexhaustible subject, 
the prophets of Israel, which are to be commended to preachers, teachers and 
readers of the Bible generally. Both are based on careful scholarship, yet neither 
is beyond the reach of the uninitiated. While the scope of their treatment and 
method of approach is not the same, both will leave the reader closer to the 
prophetic spirit. 

Professor Hyatt’s book is a treatment of prophetic theology grouped under 
several well-chosen heads: the call of the prophet, the prophetic criticism of con- 
temporary life, the prophets’ view of history, their view of the future, their atti- 
tude toward organized religion and toward the state, their idea of God, of sin 
and of forgiveness. Two introductory chapters discuss the rise of this prophet 
movement before Amos—and one wishes this could have been expanded—and 
provide a brief critical introduction to the books selected for consideration. The 
author selects Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, Hosea, Second Isaiah, and finally 
Jesus himself. No one will quarrel with this selection, since a selection had to 
be made, though some may feel that the dismissal of Nahum and Obadiah (p. 30) 
was needlessly curt. On this compare Dr. Calkins’ very sympathetic treatment, 
especially of Nahum. The critical position adopted by the author is not radical— 
although the reader is certain not to agree in every case, as the reviewer did not— 
and is based on a thorough scholarship. 

Apart from a few points of disagreement, the reviewer is glad to voice his 
appreciation of the whole treatment of the subject. The chapters on “The Proph- 
etic View of History” are especially fine and one finds himself underscoring at 
many points. The chapters on “The God of the Prophets” and “Sin and For- 
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giveness” are equally good. Chapter IV, on “The Prophetic Criticism of Life,” 
although worthy of high praise, passed, it seemed to the reviewer, almost in silence 
over one of the chief prophet criticisms, namely of religious apostasy. Nor can 
the reviewer agree with the exegesis of Isa. 43:3, 45:14 (p. 56) which would 
regard these verses as “lapses” into nationalism. Still less can he agree with the 
conclusion of Chapter VII that the pre-exilic prophets were hostile to ritual and 
sacrifice as such, and would have abolished it—a conclusion which can be main- 
tained only by overloading three or four isolated passages. 

None of these criticisms, however, detracts from the reviewer’s thanks to Pro- 
fessor Hyatt for a scholarly, reverent, and illuminating study of a great subject. 
It is highly to be recommended. The publishers are to be commended for the 
moderate price. 

No less to be recommended is Dr. Calkins’ book. It is, one might say, a preach- 
er’s book for preachers. But this preacher is a careful and informed scholar; not 
only preachers, but Bible students generally, will profit from his work. The book 
further commends itself because of the extremely usable form in which it is cast. 
Each of the Minor Prophets is given a chapter in chronological order, and each 
chapter contains an introduction to the prophet’s life and work, insofar as it is 
known, and a statement of the critical problems as the author sees them. There 
is an exposition of the prophet’s message and an application of that message to 
the current situation. In an appendix there are exegetical notes on the text of 
each book which will be helpful to the careful student, especially to one who can 
follow the discussion in the Hebrew. 

Space, naturally, did not allow detailed treatment of critical issues, nor would 
that have been in place in a work of this kind. The position adopted was, in gen- 
eral, the conventional one—although the reviewer found it rather drastic in 
places, for example, in Amos. Too, one wonders if one can be as confident of 
Scythian activity in the 7th century as the author is. Further, the view of the 
prophet movement as a whole found in the book is one that the reviewer cannot 
subscribe to without serious reservations. Here the prophets are spoken of as 
innovators, propounding ideas entirely new (p. 22, p. 39, etc.) and rising above 
the henotheism supposedly current in Israel (p. 21) toward monotheism. All this 
is based on the historicism of the last century and is insufficiently aware of the 
nature of Mosaic religion and the earlier phases of the prophet movement itself, 
from which the prophets of the 8th century are not to be entirely separated—as 
is done, for example, on p. 13. 

In spite of these objections, however, it is impossible not to praise the book 
highly for its sympathetic appreciation of the prophet message and the timeliness 
of its application of that message to the present day. In each case this feature 
of the work was inspiring, if not moving. No preacher who turns to the prophets 


for his material—and it is to be hoped that every preacher does—ought to over- 
look this one. 


Joun Bricut 
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BLUEPRINT OF DESTINY 


Study in Feremiah, by Howarp B. Ranp. Destiny Publishers, Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, 1947. 320 pp. $3.50. 


THIS STRANGE conglomeration of Scripture and fancy, of peudo-history and pre- 
posterous prediction, is an attempt to make Jeremiah the father of British-Israel- 
ism. Jeremiah secretly stole away from Egypt with the daughter of Zedekiah and 
made his way to Ireland. There Zedekiah’s daughter was married to an Irish 
prince who was a descendant of Zarah, one of the sons of Judah, whose posterity 
had already moved out of the land of Goshen and made their way to Ireland. 
Since all the sons of Zedekiah were killed, and since—according to the story of 
Zelophehad’s daughters in Numbers—the daughter became the heir when no 
male heir remained, the throne of David was transferred by this marriage to the 
British Isles. 

Furthermore, the scattered tribes of North Israel—the “‘lost tribes” who seem 
to have faded out of history—found their way westward toward the British Isles. 
When our Lord came, all of his disciples save one, Judas Iscariot, were of the tribe 
of Benjamin, descendants of the Kingdom of Israel. Judas Iscariot was the one 
descendant of the Kingdom of Judah. Through his betrayal, “Judah lost the 
Kingdom by the refusal to accept Jesus Christ . . .” Hence, the kingdom was 
taken away from them and transferred “to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof.” This nation was Israel, now dwelling in the British Isles. The disciples 
of Jesus, all Israelites, made their way west to “fish” for their brethren. “In the 
process of time the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic peoples (modern Israel) accepted Chris- 
tianity as the result of the work of those sent to fish for them.” Therefore, al- 
though it has been a hidden fact through all the intervening centuries, and has 
but lately been discovered through new light thrown on the sacred page, the 
British Isles have been the locus of the lost tribes of Israel to whom all the promises 
of restoration—yet to be completely fulfilled—were made. 

The promise of the restoration of Israel has been partially fulfilled through the 
British mandate over Palestine. “The House of Jacob returned to possess their 
homeland again when Israel-Britain drove the Turks from Palestine.” The Zion- 
ist movement and Russian Communism embody the Babylonian system set 
against God’s people today. But they are doomed to fail, while the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples shall ultimately triumph and possess their God-given heritage. The coro- 
nation stone in Westminster Abbey is the stone on which Jacob slept when he 
dreamed at Bethel! It will shortly become the coronation stone for the returning 
triumphant Christ. The temple furnishings which were not returned after the 
Captivity are still buried in the sands of ancient Babylon and will be restored to 
Jerusalem. The title deed to the field in Anathoth purchased by Jeremiah, which 
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was buried by Baruch, will yet turn up as “evidence of Jehovah’s right to Pales- 
tine” (as if the Lord of heaven and earth needed any such evidence!) The Le- 
vitical order, whose duty it was to prepare and inspect the meat consumed by 
the people, continues today “in the official inspection and governmental approval 
of the meat supplied to the [British] people!” To all this is added the witness 
of the Great Pyramid, which allows 44 years for the consummation of the age 
after the period of consummation begins. According to the chronology of the 
Pyramid, this consummation began in 1909. Hence, by 1953 the divine promises 
to Israel-Britain will have been completely fulfilled and the new age inaugurated. 

A lengthy review of this work is warranted only by the fact that if such a book 
as this can be placed on the market at $3.50, someone must be buying and read- 
ing it. And if such reading is to be condemned, some valid reasons should be 
given for that condemnation. A few—among many others which might be cited 
if space permitted—are mentioned. 

First: the intellectual foundation on which the book rests is faulty. The Intro- 
duction describes “two primary methods of approach to the study of Scripture. 
One is the road of scepticism, demanding that evidence and reason precede 
faith and acceptance. The other is the path of faith, believing God, after which 
understanding comes.” ‘With regard to the ultimate questions relating to the 
soul’s destiny, it may be true that a leap of faith must be made beyond the aid of 
the intellect. But to take this high religious principle and turn it into an exegetical 
or hermeneutical principle, validating any sort of scriptural interpretation—how- 
ever irrational—which fits Scripture together like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle 
to form a picture which the maker of the puzzle himself has constructed, and then 
to equate one’s acceptance of the result with faith, is surely a travesty on religion. 
In this, British-Israelism shares a common feature with most cults. Surrender 
reason, and the sky is the limit! 

Second: the actual outcome of this faulty intellectual method placards its in- 
adequacy on almost every page of the book. Bald literalism; an almost wholly pre- 
dictive view of prophecy (prophecy is “history prewritten”); the claim to have 
access to hidden meanings of Scripture withheld from others but directly revealed 
to the writer and his colleagues; the loose handling of facts to build a case (such 
as the British being “the sons of Isaac, i.e., ]-Sac-Sons, or Saxons,” and the chang- 
ing of the translation of Matthew 24:14 from “the whole world” to “the whole 
Empire,” as though Jesus’ words about the preaching of the Good News related 
specifically to the British Empire) ; the necessity of going to non-biblical sources 
to establish the case, inasmuch as the Bible leaves Jeremiah in Egypt, and any 
surmise about his life and work beyond that is, from the biblical standpoint, 
purely conjecture—these are all symptomatic of a subjectivism in interpretation 
which is detrimental to any trustworthy results. 

Third: the method of stating the case for British-Israelism has a certain kin- 
ship to a type of propaganda which is resorted to when evidence is scarce. The 
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final claims of the book are rather mildly insinuated at the beginning. Then, in a 
rather clever way, they increase both in boldness and in frequency as the writing 
goes on, until finally, when the full import of the theory is clearly stated, the 
reader has been so subtly conditioned by the process that he is psychologically 
prepared to accept it without resistance. Furthermore, the propaganda device 
of high claims without evidence is frequently used. Once or twice, in a non-im- 
portant connection, such a scholar as Sir Flinders Petrie is mentioned, or the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is cited, to give intellectual backing. But at the crucial 
points, neither authority nor evidence are given, save for the mention of some 
authorities of the British-Israel movement. In regard to Jeremiah’s arrival in 
Ireland, the statement is made, “To enumerate a few of the recorded facts, . . .” 
But where are these facts recorded? There are no footnote references, nor is one 
shred of evidence adduced. Simply to state that, “The evidence of all this from 
Irish history would fill a volume” is not satisfying. 

Finally: certain tendencies are observable which are suspect. There is a dis- 
tinct strain of anti-Semitism in the book. Palestine belongs to the British. Hence, 
the efforts of the modern Jews to regain it is unscriptural and their aspirations 
are doomed because they live under a curse for rejecting Jesus. In order to make 
a consistent case against Judah (the modern Jews), and for Israel (Britain), the 
writer maintains that in the prophets, there is always a clear distinction made 
between Israel and Judah, and that the promises of final restoration are always 
made to Israel rather than to Judah. A concordance, wisely used, would correct 
this. A further corrective is to be found in Paul’s statement that “there is no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Greek; for the same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich 
unto all that call upon him”; which presumably could be as well stated, “There 
is no distinction between Judah and Israel.” Another strain that appears here 
and there is anti-Communism. “Standing across the paths of Israel’s [British- 
American] greatness, Soviet Russia intends to challenge the right of Israel to her 
inheritance and will by war seek to destroy her to prevent the Kingdom from 
possessing its God-given heritage,” is a quotation from Destiny magazine intro- 
duced by the author. “The evils of the present economy, with its system of excess 
taxation confiscating the possessions and earnings of the people, has become 
such an integral part of our modern way of life that only through the interven- 
tion of the Lord of Hosts Himself can the bonds of this servitude be broken,” is 
another most significant statement, which may reveal more than it says. One 
wonders whether the book is not in some measure a religious cloak for certain 
pet political and ideological theories. 

This book is symptomatic of the cultist tendency of our age. And it shouts at 
us with unmistakable tones, that if the church does not lead its people into a true 
understanding of the Scriptures, based on sound exegetical methods quickened 
by deep spiritual insight, they will be fit subjects for such tangential movements 
as this book represents. Dona.p G. MILLER 
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EXISTENTIAL 


Evil and the Christian Faith, by Nets F. S. Ferre. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1947- 175 pp. $2.50. 


A DECADE AGO theologians were concerned with the scarcity of system-making 
within their ranks. Events of these ten years have forced a rethinking of the 
Christian faith, not in minute monographs but in its totality. Many are now 
writing of the Christian faith, but few English-speaking authors have accepted, 
as Nels F. S. Ferré has, the task of producing a “Dogmatik.” Dr. Ferré, Abbot 
Professor of Christian Theology, Andover Newton Theological School, is an 
American younger theologian whose publications, begun in 1939, have been 
widely influential. They include The Christian Fellowship and The Christian 
Faith. 

The present work is part of the author’s intended life-work: Reason and the 
Christian Faith. In the first volume, Faith and Reason (1946), the epistemo- 
logical groundwork was laid. This second small book is an examination of the 
problem of evil. It can be read without previous familiarity with Ferré’s writings; 
a minimum orientation is supplied through appendices on “The Christian Faith” 
and “Faith and Reason.” 

“An existential thinker,” is the way Dr. Ferré refers to himself (p. 30). His 
is not the cynical existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre, though it stems from some 
of the same sources. Ferré quotes frequently and approvingly from Luther, Kierke- 
gaard, Barth, and Brunner. Royce and Whitehead also appear to have been in- 
fluential. The author’s personal background is reflected. Dr. Ferré is a Swedish- 
American who has studied at Boston University, Andover Newton Theological 
School and Harvard University. His is a naturalized, continental Christian the- 
ology whose parts have been compounded into a unity under an impelling, per- 
sonal, Christ-centered experience. This becomes particularly clear in a beautiful, 
even passionate page—121. 

The author has a facility for vital and concise expression which makes possible 
small books on large themes. Occasionally one is interrupted by continental 
stylisms, resounding phrases which need translation before they yield meaning; 
for example, “reflexive superspective,” “all-inclusive ultimate perspective,” “exis- 
tential ultimate,” etc.; but in the main Ferré’s treatments of profound themes are 
in language which is both lucid and provocative. 

Dr. Ferré holds that evil is the central problem of religion and that “Christian 
faith will necessarily be tested by its capacity to answer in thought and deed” 
this problem (p. 139). “The only full solution of evil is the overcoming of it” 
(p. 2). Whole-surrender, possible only through faith, grace and grateful obedi- 
ence, is the way of salvation. Thus to overcome evil is by faith; to treat of the 
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problem of evil as a problem is a matter for reason. Since faith is not the same 
as reason but is both reasonable and not irrational (this is the epistemology of 
Faith and Reason), the Christian thinker must deal, within the limits of faith and 
reason, with all aspects of the problem of evil. 

“Our freedom is the key to the world’s evil,” Dr. Ferré holds (p. 22). “Evil 
is that which thwarts God’s effecting of the universal Christian fellowship” (p, 
22). Sin is “indirectly the refusal to treat others and nature as we know God 
would have us. Directly sin is defiance of God’s will” (p. 34). 

God’s purpose in creation, according to Dr. Ferré, is that men may attain their 
full potentiality in sharing his being; he wishes man to be free. But “to be free 
man must rebel” (p. 51). “All have to rebel against God, at least in temptation, 
in order to become free, . . .” (p. 34). This includes Jesus. He was tempted in 
all things even as we are. “We must all pass through this stage of attempted self- 
sufficiency, through self-despair, to God’s security and therein to true freedom” 
(pp. 35-36). “Unless there is sin, grace has no meaning. Unless there is sin, 
love is never seen in its fullest depth” (p. 50). Sin therefore may be spoken of 
as having a “relatively necessary function,” and of being “through and through 
in . . . the full purpose of God” (p. 53). “What we call evil is thus a good means 
in God’s hand” (p. 36). 

Dr. Ferré acknowledges that his position is open to the criticism that it makes 
the end justify the means and that by it God appears to be made responsible for 
sin; he attempts to clarify himself at these points. To the reviewer there are 
other unsatisfying aspects in the exposition. Is the underlying anthropology not 
too optimistic? Does man as sinner know enough of what God would have him 
do to refuse it, and thus be a sinner under Dr. Ferré’s definition? Again, is the 
Christian world-view as completely man-centered as it is here represented? “God 
does not create us for his own glory. . . . He rather overflows with joy in the 
sharing of his being” (pp. 75-76). Another serious question is this: in asserting 
that “to be free man must rebel” is Dr. Ferré not concluding what must be from 
what is and what has been? His description is winsome: “The Crown would 
not be what it is except in terms of the Cross. That Crown without the Cross 
would not be that Cross.” But does the conclusion follow that sin is a “relatively 
necessary function?” 

It is curious that thinkers who incline toward Pauline emphases rarely appre- 
ciate Johannine Christianity and those, like Dr. Ferré, who are more sympathetic 
with John fail to incorporate in their thinking valuable insights from Paul. Our 
revelation is one; its magnitude and many facets demand, as Dr. Ferré urges, the 
widest possible perspective—biblical and existential—wider perhaps than that 
represented here. 

Dr. Ferré may not be this country’s C. S. Lewis, Barth or Brunner, but those 
who seek to understand contemporary American interpretation of the Christian 
faith will need to reckon with the influence of his mode of thinking and expres 
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sion. One might well begin his acquaintance with this volume which, the author 
states, “gives the very heart of my theology, the meaning of experience, history, 


and nature in relation to God’s eternal purpose.” (p. ix) ee 


REALISTIC THEOLOGY 


Man as Sinner in Contemporary American Realistic Theology, by MARY FRANCES 
THELEN. King’s Crown Press, New York, 1946. 223 pp. $2.75. 


“REALISTIC THEOLOGY” is usually said to have had its beginning in 1932 with 
the publication of Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society. It arose 
as a reaction against the false optimism of liberal ethics and liberal anthropology, 
and its writing has been largely negative, concerned with analyses and criticisms 
of contemporary culture. The appearance of the second volume of Professor 
Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures in 1943, however, marked “the transition from nega- 
tive to positive statement,” and occasioned Miss Thelen’s critical examination of 
the realistic movement as a whole. 

Since the realistic theologians agreed that faith in man was the foundation 
on which liberalism was built, it is only natural that most of their interest has 
been in the field of anthropology in general and with the doctrine of man as sin- 
ner in particular. Over against liberal theology’s emphasis on the idea of con- 
tinuity in the world between man and God, human reason and revelation, the 
new theology has reaffirmed the principle of discontinuity, of the qualitative 
difference existing between man and God. 

Part One, “The Background for the Rise of Realistic Theology,” consists of a 
survey of the modern anthropologies against which realism rebels and of a criti- 
cism of the optimism inherent in religious liberalism. In this section are treated 
the theology of Frederick R. Tennant which denominates sin as a kind of “spir- 
itual lag,” the philosophical idealism of William E. Hocking which describes sin 
as a “necessary stage in the development of virtue,” and the naturalistic theism of 
Harrison S. Elliott which rejects outright “the Christian doctrine that man is a 
sinner.” 

A significant chapter on the theories of the fall of man in the secular philoso- 
phies of Marx and Freud follows. The author correctly adjudges their profound 
influence on contemporary theology, both in their pessimism concerning man’s 
virtue and in their anti-rationalism. Marxism, however, has long since been re- 
jected by the realists for being a “false Jewish apocalypticism,” while Freud, to 
Niebuhr, is symbolic of modern man’s despair, “the grimace of disillusion and 
cynicism . . . under the perpetual smile of modernity.” 

Part Two, “The Revival of Original Sin in Realistic Theology,” outlines the 
thought of Reinhold Niebuhr, Walter M. Horton, Robert L. Calhoun, John C. 
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Bennett, and H. Richard Niebuhr. Of the five, Reinhold Niebuhr’s theology is 
treated most fully, from its empirical beginning in a pastorate in Detroit under 
the shadow of the Ford Empire to the impressive system of Beyond Tragedy and 
The Nature and Destiny of Man. 

The realism of Reinhold Neibuhr is seen especially in his philosophy of history, 
in the sociological significance which he ascribes to eschatology. It is in this area 
that his thought has been influenced most by Paul Tillich. In his quest for a 
theological position to buttress a radical social action policy he criticizes secular 
alternatives to Christianity for making society the highest reality and time both 
absolute and redemptive. But in reaffirming the doctrine of original sin as neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the riddle of man’s history, he is forced back to a 
restatement of the whole of Christian theology. 

The final chapter of Man as Sinner contains this restatement by the five realists 
in a series of six contrasts. (1) In the doctrine of God, liberal theology “regarded 
man as rising . . . and God as the ally of man’s moral endeavors” in a friendly 
universe. Realistic theology, defining sin as rebellion against God, discovers 
anew the element of transcendence, that God stands over against man as both 
Judge and Redeemer. (2) In defining sin as also contradiction, the realists re- 
store the conception of “original righteousness” which liberals had dropped. Re- 
jecting the Biblical story of a perfection before the Fall and looking forward rather 
than backward in time, the liberal theologians almost completely ignored the 
fact that sin is a contradiction of man’s nature and that sinful man is de-natured 
man. (3) The doctrine of original sin has added the dimension of depth to the 
theology of liberalism which “saw temptation in man’s biological endowment and 
in cultural lag, but left the consent of the will thereto a mystery,” since sin only 
becomes possible on the level of spirit and is a “bias within the will itself which 
makes sin inevitable in every action.” (4) The liberals discussed actual sin as 
moral wrong and looked to the unfolding of the historical process for its eradi- 
cation. Realism, on the other hand, stresses sin’s cosmic character: the fact that 
it is a product of the misuse of the highest in man and not just the “drag” of the 
lowest. (5) Whereas liberal theology characterized grace as power to widen one’s 
perspective and to increase one’s strength, the realists emphasize contrition and 
forgiveness, both at the beginning and the end of Christian life. The Reformation 
doctrine of justification is reaffirmed, as sin is described by Reinhold Niebuhr as 
broken “in principle” but not “in fact.” (It should be noted that in this area 
there is most disagreement among the five realists). (6) While liberals hoped 
that through the application of the teachings of Jesus to our social problems so- 
ciety might be redeemed, the realists are considerably less optimistic and look 
beyond history to fulfillment. 

The reviewer has serious reservations about the author’s success in establish- 
ing her thesis that the realistic theologians have generated a “distinctive theology.” 
It is true that they diverge far wider from orthodoxy than liberalism, but most 
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of their success has been in the field of criticism. Many contemporary sociologists 
and psychologists, while sharing the same disillusionment over modern man’s 
capacities, see little in Niebuhr’s eschatology that is distinctive. What is needed 
is a much deeper appreciation of the significance of the Incarnation and, hence, 
a full-bodied Christology which will challenge our age. But in restoring the rele- 
vance of the dimension of experience to theology, the realistic theologians have 
restored the relevance of theology to the problems and perplexities of human life. 
Miss Thelen has made an important contribution to the better understanding 
of the realistic movement in American theology. Her book will be especially 
valuable as a guide to theological students and to ministers who desire to keep 
abreast of modern thought. James I. McCorp 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Personal Adjustment, by Knicot Dunitap. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1946. 446 pp. $4.00. 


Religion: Its Functions in Human Life, by Knicot DunLap. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1946. 362 pp. $3.50. 


WHILE THESE BOOKS were published about the same time and were advertised 
together, they are not related in any real way, except as the basic psychological 
viewpoint of the author is expressed in both. Dr. Dunlap is a “Behaviourist.” He 
is now professor of psychology at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
but he has not changed his psychological “spots.” For a long time he has been one 
of the outstanding men in his field. Quite naturally he has wanted to make his 
psychology as scientific as possible. Again and again he assures us that he does 
not propose to go beyond his facts. Rather surprising, therefore, are some of 
his dogmatic statements. Let me cite two. In Personal Adjustment he says, “The 
occurrence on your family tree, or on the family tree of your prospective spouse, 
of persons who were of low mentality or of peculiar behaviour—even of persons 
who have been competently adjudged feeble-minded or insane—need give you 
no concern.” Some real scholars in the study of eugenics would not agree with 
that. 

As he discusses sin in Religion he states, “The purpose of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity was not to save mankind from sin, but to destroy sin itself, or, we may say 
more accurately, to eliminate the concept of sin from the human mind.” There 
are New Testament experts who would wonder at that last clause. 

He has little use for Progressive Education, and his pet abominations, self- 
confessed, are the psychiatrists, whom he calls “arm-chair theorists.” Above all 
he dislikes Freud, to whom he refers slightingly all the way through Personal 
Adjustment. His final chapter is wholly given to a severe criticism of him and 
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his psychology. It is strange that he can say no good thing about this man, when 
William McDougall affirms that “Prof. Freud has done more for the advance- 
ment of psychology than any student since the days of Aristotle.” 

All of the above sounds as if the reviewer did not like these books. The con- 
trary is true. Personal Adjustment is a rich, mellow volume, written out of a life- 
time of study and personal counseling. Its style is crystal clear, and its definitions 
are remarkable for their simplicity and accurateness. Major emphasis is put on 
the prevention of maladjustments and many wise suggestions are offered those 
who would grow normally, while those whose lives have become twisted are not 
neglected. 

In his other book, Dr. Dunlap examines, as so many have done, religions past 
and present in the hope of achieving some definition which will include all that 
is religion and exclude all that is not. Despite an amazingly complete survey of 
the field, when he formulates his own definition, you feel, as someone has said, 
that the task is almost hopeless. The student can state only what he means when 
he uses the term religion. This is his definition which he has toiled through the 
book to produce, “Religion is the institution, or feature of culture, which under- 
takes, in the service of mankind, those functions for which there is no other insti- 
tution or for the undertaking of which no other institution is as yet adequately 
prepared. . . . These undertakings often involve the attempt to do what man does 
not know how to do and the attempt to know what it is impossible for man to 
know.” 

This definition, while it departs from the historical conception of religion, has 
practical value. It grows out of an illuminating consideration of the “role of de- 
sire in religion,” and of the “changes in the functions of religion” as other insti- 
tutions have given men what religion has hitherto provided. Each generation 
must face the question: “What has religion to offer us that is of value?” 

In the last chapter Dr. Dunlap turns from the role of the strict scientist to that 
of the philosopher. There he deals with “the truth or falsity of religion,” and 
the great concepts of religion, “God, freedom, and immortality.” Head and 
heart unite to make him say, as he argues for immortality, “If, at the end of life, 
this hardly won experience is not capitalized, it would seem that human life is a 
joke, a joke on human beings. . . . If, on the other hand, man, after death, con- 
tinues a conscious life, then his mundane life does ‘make sense.’” He disposes 
of the idea of the immortality of the race, as our only hope, with the words, “If 
the life of no individual is of value, then the lives of an endless series of persons 
are valueless, for a sum of zeroes is still zero.” He ends the book quite properly, 
therefore, with an adjuration to those interested in maintaining religion to teach 


the doctrine of personal survival. W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 
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WORLD CHRISTIANITY 


YESTERDAY—TODAY—TOMORROW 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 










e@ Where is world 
Christianity head- 
ing, and why? Is 
there valid hope, after these nineteen 
centuries, for an all embracing world 
brotherhood? Dr. Van Dusen asserts 
that this last global war put Christianity 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


WAR AND PEACE 


e By Albert C. Knudson. The author 
deals brilliantly with this subject, tracing the 
reasons for war through the ages, and the de- 
velopment of the systematic modern struggle 
for world peace. He appeals to the average 
peace-conscious citizen, who must write and 
live by that peace. $2.00. 


RACISM: A World Issue 


¢ By Edmund D. Soper. We must con- 
quer “man’s inhumanity to man” before the 
world will be at peace; and our weapons 
must be understanding and tolerance. Thus 
runs the theme of Dr. Soper’s book, which is 
based on the findings of national seminars 
and conferences on “race.” Against a clear 
historical background he traces the reasons 
for racial prejudice; he then points a clear 
course toward enduring good will. $2.50. 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


© By Georgia Harkness. Directed to the 
man in the pew, this book discusses human 
life and the relationship of that life to God. 
It speaks of the great body of convictions 
common to all Christians, and above all, 
simple Christian faith in its personal and 
world-wide implications. $1.75. 


At All Bookstores 


to its severest test. And it has survived 
the test— shaken, imperiled, but un- 
daunted. As an interpreter for World 
Christianity—and its prophet—he has 
given us a book full of documental opti- 
mism and inspired thinking. $2.50. 
READY JULY FIRST. 


RENDER UNTO THE PEOPLE 


© The New Book by Umphrey Lee. What 
are the dangers to religion in today’s demo- 
cratic governments? What are its privileges 
and opportunities? Clearly and convincingly 
Dr. Lee outlines the place of religion in gov- 
ernment. He traces the relationship between 
religion and public education, higher educa- 
tion, and politics. He concludes with a clear 
picture of the place religion can and must 
take in the world’s governments. $1.50. 


THE CHAPTERS 


Tue Question at Dayton 

Tue RULE oF THE Majority 
RELIGION AND THE PusLic SCHOOLS 
RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
RELIGION AND Po.itics 
CoNnFORMITY AND DISSENT 


WHITE MAN—YELLOW MAN 


© By Arva C. Floyd. In a style as en- 
grossing as fiction White Man—TYellow Man 
traces the relationship between these “two 
greatest blocs of humanity.” Ranging from 
earliest beginnings to our own day, Dr. Floyd 
discusses the Empire system and other under- 
lying causes of conflict. He poses the ques- 
tion—“the world’s oldest enemies—can they 
live at peace?” He answers it, and shows 
how we may achieve a peaceful brotherhood 
of man. $1.75. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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Ecclesiastes, With an Essay, by IRWIN 
EpMAN. Odyssey Press, New York, 
1946. 58 pp. $2.50. 

ALTHOUGH printing and format of this 
edition of Ecclesiates are good, the main 
point of interest is found in the intro- 
ductory essay by Professor Edman. As 
would be expected, the noted philoso- 
pher writes with grace and charm. He 
discusses Ecclesiastes as a “secular and 
tough-minded philosophy.” In twenty 
pages, however, not many of the real 
questions about the book can be con- 
sidered. 





Lexical Aids for Students of New Tes- 
tament Greek, by Bruce M. MEtz- 
GER. Published by the author, 
Princeton, 1946. 110 pp. $1.00. 


THE usE of a language depends largely 
on the adequacy of the reader’s vocab- 
ulary. If he constantly has to look up 
words in a lexicon he will soon turn his 
efforts to something else. Dr. Metzger 
has prepared a booklet which will help 
the student to acquire an adequate 
Greek vocabulary. Part I lists the words 
in the New Testament in order of fre- 
quency from those used more than 500 
times to those used as few as ten. Where 
possible English derivatives are asso- 
ciated with these words. Part II groups 
the common words under their family 
roots. Some introductory suggestions 
on the formation of words through the 
addition of prefixes or suffixes to the 
root guide the student toward a proper 
interpretation of the particular form. 


Two brief appendices are added on the 
“Indo-European Family of Languages” 
and on “Prepositions in Composition 
with Verbs.” This is a useful book for 
anyone who wishes to increase his com- 
mand of the Greek New Testament. 
J. E. Bear 





A Harmony of the Gospels, by RALPH 
Danie, Herm. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1946. 209 pp. $3.50. 


Tuis ts the first harmony of the Gos- 
pels which uses the Revised Standard 
Version. It is designed for the rank and 
file of biblical students rather than for 
the specialists. “It does not mean to 
make any contribution to the body of 
scholarly data. It does not argue any 
particular chronology of events. . . . It 
means only to be for students of this 
generation another useful aid in effec- 
tive study of biblical truth” (p. v). 

The great blocks of material are kept 
together so that the student can read 
them more easily as units of material. 
The headings of each section are de- 
signed to state the main idea of that 
section. These headings supply a very 
good condensed outline of the life of 
Christ. 

This harmony includes the materials 
from the four Gospels rather than of 
the Synoptics alone. It could be used 
quite effectively in many types of Bible 
classes, as well as by pastors, Sunday 
School teachers, or by the plain Chris- 
tian who wants to understand the life 
of Christ better. W. D. CHAMBERLAIN 
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A Plain Man’s Life of Christ, by A. D. 
Martin. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1947. 217 pp. $2.00. 

THE AUTHOR was a minister of the Con- 

gregational Church in England until 

the time of his death, in 1940. He has 
written several other books and con- 
tributed to scholarly journals, so he is 
no novice. He has a very pleasing liter- 
ary style with a beautiful command of 
language. His book will bring nothing 
new to the scholar; it may bring some 
real insights of homiletical help to the 
minister. It is a very moving recital of 
the main events and teachings of Jesus. 

The publisher’s blurb says: “This union 

of scholarship and Christian faith will 

make ‘A Plain Man’s Life of Christ’ 
welcome to both liberals and conserva- 
tives.’ The reviewer fears, however, 
that it will not be quite satisfactory to 
either group. It tends to be a bit too 
rationalistic in regard to some of the 
miracles to suit those of us who are con- 
servatives, but it admits the historicity 
of too many of the miracles to suit most 
liberals. While most of the book is very 
fine, the reviewer would not be willing 
to recommend it without reservation to 
the untrained layman, for whom it is 
mainly intended. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





Plain Talks on Romans, by WENDELL 
P. Love.tess. Moody Press, Chica- 
go, 1946. 379 pp. $3.50. 

Tus exposition of Paul’s letter is col- 
ored somewhat with dispensational 
views. The author has appended to his 
expositions some “edifying” material, 
stories and poems, etc., loosely related 
to the parts discussed. 
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Hebrews in the Greek New Testament, 
For English Readers, by KENNETH 
S. Wurst. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1947. 
271 pp. $2.50. 


A popuLar, helpful exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, this includes an 
analysis of the letter, and the author 
comments on each verse briefly. His 
interpretation is similar to that of Al- 
ford, Vincent, and the Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, each of which he 
quotes frequently. 





How to Study the Book of Revelation, 
by Josern M. Getrys. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1947. 131 pp. 
$1.00. 


A SANE, Clear, objective guide to the 
study of Revelation, this avoids the ex- 
tremes of partisan interpretation, pro- 
viding aid for difficult passages. 





Life Endures: An Exposition on II 
Corinthians, by Roy L. Laurin. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, 1946. 248 pp. $3.00. 


THE AUTHOR is a popular radio preach- 
er and Bible conference leader. He pre- 
sents a series of popular discussions, 
verse by verse, on one of Paul’s lesser 
known epistles. Avoiding technical 
matters, he tries to make his comments 
apply to contemporary needs. He is a 
dispensational premillenarian, but this 
fact does not come out with much 
prominence in this volume. By and 
large it is a good, simple presentation of 
gospel truth. 
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The Kingdom Without Frontiers, by 
HucH Martin. Friendship Press, 
New York, 1946. 109 pp. $1.25. 


Tuis Is a new and revised edition of an 
excellent little book, first published in 
1924, setting forth the witness of the 
Bible to the missionary purpose of God. 





The Story of fesus in the World’s Lit- 
erature, ed. E>wWARD WAGENKNECHT. 
Illustrations by Frrrz Krepev. Cre- 
ative Age Press, New York, 1946. 


473 pp. $5.00. 


CHRISTIAN people generally, and min- 
isters in particular, often wish to find a 
story, a poem, an essay, or a drama that 
is based upon some phase of Christ’s 
life or teaching. It is impossible for 
most people to explore the whole realm 
of literature in order to find the literary 
productions that deal with such sub- 
jects. In The Story of Jesus in the 
World’s Literature Mr. Wagenknecht 
has performed this difficult task for us. 

In this volume have been assembled 
selections from 167 authors who have 
written about the greatest character in 
history. The title is somewhat preten- 
tious, inasmuch as the selections are 
taken largely from the English-speak- 
ing world and from writers that have 
lived in comparatively recent times. 

A wealth of material is grouped un- 
der the following classifications: His 
Coming, The Hidden Years, Legends, 
His Work on Earth, The Social Gospel, 
The Passion Drama, Christ as Re- 
deemer and Saviour, Afterwards, and 
Christ Universal. By means of this 
chronological arrangement, the author 
gives a fairly complete account of 
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Christ’s life and influence as it has been 
told in literature. 

The reader may wonder why some of 
the authors represented were included 
in this anthology and why others were 
omitted. It should be kept in mind 
that what is included in a work of this 
kind is, inevitably, a matter of personal 
taste. The general reader will find this 
volume a source of delight. The min- 
ister or other public speaker can dis- 
cover in it a literary illustration of al- 
most every feature of the life and work 
of Christ. 

W. L. Carson 





A Scientist’s Approach to Religion, by 
Cart WALLACE MILuerR. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1947. 127 
pp. $2.00. 


IN THE worps of the author: “The 
present book is an effort to restate the 
essential of Christian thinking for the 
benefit of those who feel the need to 
appraise the extent of the conflict be- 
tween tradition and modern knowl- 
edge.” The author is professor of phys- 
ics at Brown University. He renders a 
real service to Christian thinking in 
this book of natural theology. The 
chapters deal with the great doctrines 
of the Christian faith and include: be- 
lief in God, the Trinity, sin, the Cross, 
prayer, eternal life, the church. The 
reader is likely to feel that the statement 
of these and other great doctrines is too 
thin and incomplete to be satisfying, but 
he should see also that Dr. Miller has 
made in this book a fine contribution to 
a spiritual understanding of our uni- 
verse in terms of natural theology. The 
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book is a demonstration of the fact that 
man can find a place for religion and 
evidences for its truth by the explora- 
tion of his reason, but that the richness 
and beauty is given only by the revela- 
tion of God through faith. A scientist 
in his approach to religion offers en- 
couragement to Christian thinking, but 
the approach of the scientist is a be- 
ginning and not an end. Those who 
read this book with these limitations in 
mind will find it helpful and will be en- 
couraged to see how far toward a state- 
ment of Christian belief natural the- 
ology is able to go. 
D. P. McGeacny, jr. 





On the Resolution of Science and Faith. 
by WENDELL M. Tuomas. Island 
Press, New York, 1946. 300 pp. 
$3.50. 


THE AUTHOR’S aim is to integrate sci- 
ence and religion in a monistic philoso- 
phy of the universe. He begins with 
Anaximander’s conception of nature as 
the boundless whole, which he makes 
more spiritual than the mechanistic 
Anaximander apparently did. To this 
he joins the view (which without rea- 
son he ascribes to Jesus) of God as the 
world’s Nature, “the one soul of which 
all things, including our bodies, are cre- 
ated limitations” (p. 23). Democritus, 
Plato and Aristole, he tells us, have per- 
verted the simple teachings of Anaxi- 
mander; while Paul and Thomas Aqui- 
nas have spoiled the religion of Jesus. 
Their creative teachings he finds clari- 
fied in the philosophy of the advaita 
school of Vedanta, “which recognizes 
no dualism, or fundamental difference, 
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between God and the individual soul” 
(p. 29). 

The author has utterly distorted the 
message of Jesus, which is as far re- 
moved as any teaching ever was from 
the pantheistic trends of this book. His 
monism leaves little room for person- 
ality or ethics in any real sense. The re- 
current questions of human thought— 
religious knowledge, evil, freedom, im- 
mortality—are simply dismissed. “From 
the standpoint of scientific faith these 
topics are not really problems but weari- 
some expressions of a defective religious 
faith” (p. 201). There are a number 
of chapters on science, but they seem to 
be simply put into the book rather than 
built into the thesis. The resolution of 
science and religion is only achieved by 
the blurring of their boundaries. 


J. J. Murray 





Beyond Doubt, by KENNETH L. Pat- 
Ton. The Beacon Press, Boston, 
1946. 184 pp. $2.00. 


HuManIso is presented in this work as 
a religion capable of meeting the spir- 
itual needs of men today. Such a re- 
ligion is described as natural, human, 
scientific, democratic, and artistic, dis- 
carding all supernaturalism. Some of 
Mr. Patton’s criticisms of evangelical 
religion are in point if he is speaking of 
its cruder and faultier forms, but he 
insists that it must be all otherworldly 
and obscurantist, forgetting that it can 
be well-informed, reasonable, free from 
prudery, and just as interested in this 
world as in the next. He fails to dis- 
tinguish the higher forms of faith from 
rank superstition. 
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There is an appreciation here, lack- 
ing in some humanists, of the tremen- 
dous problem of evil in the world, but 
no valid or realistic solution. Human 
effort, moral intelligence, good will and 
use of the scientific method are all upon 
which man can depend, according to 
this Unitarian minister. There is seem- 
ingly little understanding of the dilem- 
ma of pride in which a man finds him- 
self in his endeavor to save himself in 
his own strength. The problem of 
guilt and the need for forgiveness are 
overlooked entirely. There is a super- 
ficiality about the humanistic diagnosis 
of our ills, and a lack of satisfaction in 
its plans of salvation. Man needs a 
higher power to save him. The asser- 
tion of his self-sufficiency does not de- 
stroy the need, nor does it take the place 
of faith in the needed re-creation of 
human beings. 

James R. BuLLOCK 





Toward Certainty, by RoBert H. 
GEARHART. The Association Press, 
New York, 1947. 92 pp. $1.50. 


THE AUTHOR, one of the outstanding 
University pastors in America, has min- 
istered for twenty-five years to the Lu- 
theran students of metropolitan Phila- 
delphia. This, his fourth book, shows 
clearly that he knows the mind of stu- 
dents, and how to meet their questions. 
The first three chapters are philosophi- 
cal-apologetic. Starting with “I am,” 
the author moves with the student’s 
mind to “I am somewhere;” then, from 
Nature he moves to a God whose “pur- 
pose is loving intelligent will drawing 
creation upgrade.” There follow eight 
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chapters on major beliefs of the church. 
The author’s sound, evangelical Luther- 
an position underlies the simplicity of 
this helpful volume. This book is too 
brief, too sketchy, to be more than a 
starter. The content is excellent, how- 
ever, making this a splendid book to 
lend to young adults, students and pro- 
fessors who want more certainty about 
their beliefs. The book deserves wide 
use. 
Harry G. GoopyKoontTz 





Theology and Sanity, by F. J. SHEep. 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 1946. 
407 pp. $3.00. 


Theology and Sanity is a convincingly 
simple set of evidences to anyone who 
will begin from a strict Thomistic 
standpoint. A Protestant who can dis- 
count the limitations Mr. Sheed must 
place on the use of terms (such as “The 
Church,” ‘‘Theology,’’ ‘‘Sanity,” 
“Grace”) will find some approaches 
helpful to the average, not-too-inter- 
ested, layman. 

Mr. Sheed would have been more ef- 
fective if he had used fewer words. 





Thinking About Religion, by Max 
ScHOoEN. The Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1946. 156 pp. $2.00. 


THE AUTHOR is an expert in the fields 
of psychology and education and a rank 
amateur in the field of religion, yet he 
speaks with great authority on matters 
about which he seems to know very 
little. He likewise has the utmost con- 
tempt for the authorities in the field of 
religion and for all the religions them- 
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FOR THE LIVING OF THESE DAYS $2.00 


WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, Jr. 


e A new volume of inspirational messages from the gifted pen of the author of 
COMING TO TERMS WITH LIFE. Deals with great themes and with every- 
day problems. 


WORSHIP GOD $1.50 
A Guide Toward Genuineness in Worship 
ORENE McILWAIN 


* This book is both a guidebook on genuine worship in the church school and a 
helpful study of worship for every individual. It is rich in illustration and in 
practical helps toward a clearer understanding of the purpose and meaning of 
worship. 


THESE WORDS UPON THY HEART $2.50 
Scripture and the Christian Response 
HOWARD T. KUIST 


e Opening up the Scriptures to the earnest student, this book will prove invaluable 
to minister, teacher, student. Here are many inspirational and practical aids to 
an understanding of the Bible. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT $1.75 
And Its Meaning for Today 
ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


e Presenting the teachings of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount as a workable way 
of life for individuals and for society today. 


GUILT AND REDEMPTION $2.50 
LEWIS J. SHERRILL 


e A clear, non-technical approach to the whole problem of sin and its devastating 
effects on man, with an illuminating study of the plan of salvation for the in- 
dividual. 


AS THE DAY BEGINS $2.00 
ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 


e A daily devotional guide, beautifully bound and jacketed, for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 13. Also useful in family devotions with children. 





FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


BOX 1176 * RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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selves. All the religions are perversions 
of the vague and shadowy thing which 
he calls religion. There is no such thing 
as a real God; each man creates his 
own God as a projection of his own 
thinking. The author’s understanding 
of Jehovah makes him a terrible mon- 
ster. The author has very little use for 
the Old Testament prophets. He thinks 
of Jesus as a religious genius and ad- 
mires many of his teachings—though 
he thinks equally highly of Socrates. 
Judaism and Christianity are both woe- 
fully poor substitutes for true religion. 
What then is that true religion? Simply 
a search for “truth,” an effort to de- 
velop the innate goodness that is in 
every man. There are, of course, some 
good things in this book. But there are 
many other better books to buy for two 
dollars! 
SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





Questions that Trouble Christians, by 
W. A. Poovey. The Wartburg Press, 
Columbus, 1946. 187 pp. $1.50. 


WITH vicor and freshness, answers to 
ten of the most perplexing questions 
that have troubled Christians are given. 


The author is a conservative evangeli- 
cal Lutheran. 





The God We Worship, by Rocer Ha- 
ZELTON. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1946. 160 pp. $2.00. 


THE QUESTION ably answered by the 
author in this new book on worship is 
this: “Is the God we worship the God 
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in whom we can believe?” The early 
chapters of the book describe the wor- 
ship experience with special reference 
to beliefs about God which are involved 
in it. Subsequent chapters deal with 
the main categories in which we think 
about God. The book concludes with 
an application of Professor Hazelton’s 
conclusions to specific problems of wor- 
ship. The book is admirably written 
and is thought-provoking throughout. 
The chapter, “Is God Almighty?” is 
especially well done. 

This book is enthusiastically recom- 
mended to all who are concerned about 
making private and public worship 


more genuinely Christian. 


WALLACE M. ALSTON 





The Abolition of Man, by C. S. Lewis. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 


1947. 61 pp. $1.25. 


THIS LITTLE book consists of the three 
Riddell Memorial Lectures, delivered 
at the University of Durham. In order 
to give his ideas a precise, contemporary 
application, the author begins by criti- 
cising the attitude towards values as- 
sumed by two authors of a recent book 
on English Literature which is intended 
for what we would call senior High 
School students. These authors, appar- 
ently, in an effort to conform to the “ob- 
jectivity” of the method of the natural 
sciences, and also, perhaps, influenced 
by the modern revulsion from all “pro- 
paganda,” seek to remove all sentiment, 
as purely subjective, from their readers’ 
standards of literary criticism. Dr. Lewis 
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has no difficulty in showing that such 
a proposal is impossible and absurd. 

This literary beginning, however, 
leads the author out into a criticism of 
the modern, anti-intellectual treatment 
of values in general; and thence to a 
consideration of the problem of values 
itself. The problem has been with us 
since the time of Descartes, in a pecu- 
liarly acute form. The natural science 
conception of knowledge, with its anti- 
subjectivist phobia, has seemed to de- 
mand a naturalistic philosophy, the ul- 
timate effect of which is to reduce reali- 
ty to a “vast and aimless drifting of the 
cosmic dust.” Idealism, on the other 
hand, building on the conviction that 
our value-judgments are objectively 
valid and that they are our best clue to 
the nature of reality, has found it diffi- 
cult to ascertain a secure place in reality 
for the discoveries of the natural sci- 
ences. This is the problem with which 
Dr. Lewis is really dealing in these bril- 
liantly incisive lectures. 

His contention is that the human 
race possesses a direct knowledge of 
values. In order to show how uniform 
it is, he adds to the lectures an appen- 
dix, containing quotations from widely 
scattered sources. This “natural law,” 
so he maintains, must simply be ac- 
cepted. The only consistent alternative 
is “the abolition of man.” 


The argument is brilliantly pre- 
sented, and, one would think, convinc- 
ing. At least, any who wish to reject it 
would do well to face it frankly. The 
burden of proof would seem to rest 
squarely on them. 


ANDREW K. Rule 
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Understanding the Christian Faith, by 
GrorciA Harkness. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1947. 186 pp. $1.75. 

GrorciA Harkness is known as an 
able thinker and writer in the field of 
theology. In this little book she seeks to 
present the great convictions of the 
Christian faith and the major implica- 
tions of the Christian way of life in 
terms that are relevant and meaningful 
to the average man. She discusses from 
this point of view such subjects as: The 
Meaning of Faith, Understanding the 
Bible, Religion and Science, The Na- 
ture of God, Belief in Jesus as Lord, 
What Is Man, The Meaning of Salva- 
tion, the Hope of Eternal Life, and the 
Place of the Christian in Society. The 
purpose of the book is very commend- 
able. The convictions of the Christian 
faith must be made vital to the man in 
the pew—and also to the man who is 
seldom in a pew. 

The book shares in part the fault 
which is common to all attempts to pop- 
ularize the Christian faith. As Karl 
Barth has said, “Life is not simple;” 
and in our effort to present the Chris- 
tian faith in terms easy to be under- 
stood we have a tendency to avoid dif- 
ficulties which are inherent in the facts 
themselves. A more serious criticism 
is that in the effort to make the Chris- 
tian faith intelligible, the author tones 
down the great absolutes and the great 
paradoxes which are at the heart of 
historic Christianity. From this point of 
view the treatment of the deity of 
Christ (including his virgin birth and 
his resurrection) is far from satisfac- 
tory. 
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On the positive side, the book 
abounds in suggestive outlines and in 
finely balanced statements of the Chris- 
tian faith. It should prove very help- 
ful to the discriminating reader. 

Hoimes ROLsTON 





St. Martin of Tours, by HENR1 GHEON. 
Trans. F. J. SHeep. Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1946. 180 pp. 
$2.00. 


THE AUTHOR is a French scholar and a 
devout Roman Catholic, who has writ- 
ten various popular lives of the saints. 
He gives us here the known facts about 
St. Martin, who, more than any other, 
won France for the faith. He tells his 
story well, but accepts as true the leg- 
endary account of numerous miracles, 
including three resurrections from the 
dead. The book closes with a plea that 
Catholics in France pray to St. Mar- 
tin that he may once more take up the 
work of the restoration of France in 
Christ. 





George Macdonald: An Anthology, 
comp. by C. S. Lewis. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1947. 128 pp. 
$1.50. 


Reapers of The Great Divorce will 
remember that Macdonald was the spir- 
itual father of Lewis. This anthology 
(consisting not by accident of 365 se- 
lections) introduces an author new to 
those of us who knew him only by his 
books for children. Profound, brilliant, 
saintly, these brief selections will not 
only educe profitable meditation but, 
no doubt, a demand for more Macdon- 
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ald. Here is the distilled essence of 
Christian faith, wine from the grapes of 
a suffering and triumphant soul. 





Religion on the American Frontier 
1783-1840. Vol. IV. The Metho- 
dists. A Collection of Source Ma- 
terials, by William Warren Sweet. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1946. 800 pp. $10.00. 


A BRIEF, but expert history of the Meth- 
odists from the coming of their earliest 
preachers to the American colonies in 
1766 through the period of their rapid 
growth and expansion (1784-1850) is 
followed by extensive quotations, with 
notes and comment, from revealing and 
heretofore unpublished documents. 
They illustrate the work of the Metho- 
dists, centering about the circuit rider 
on the frontier. It is an invaluable 
source book, with guide, for the period 
covered. 





They Have Found a Faith, by Marcus 
Bacu. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., New 
York, 1946. 300 pp. $3.00. 


Marcus Bacu has done just what 
many have wanted to do. “Caught be- 
tween the much-publicized accusations 
against modern religious sects” and his 
own belief that “all roads that lead to 
God are good,” Dr. Bach began a 
search for the right answer. This book 
is the fascinating story of that search. 
The reviewer cannot accept all of Dr. 
Bach’s conclusions or even his major 
thesis, that all roads that lead to God 
are good. They are if they actually lead 
to God rather than mislead. 
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The book is factual and entertain- 
ing. No one can read it without some 
profit, if nothing more than to gain fur- 
ther insight into the mind and heart of 
the American public. It is a rare study 
in mass psychology and a valuable com- 
mentary on man’s hunger for a faith 
that is real. 

Jerry NEwso_p 





The Christian Heritage in America, by 
Greorce Hepiey. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1947. 177 pp. $2.00. 


THE AUTHOR of this book delivered the 
substance of these lectures as a series of 
sermons to the students of Mills Col- 
lege, with the purpose of acquainting 
them with the various religious move- 
ments which have made up the main 
stream of American Christianity. The 
book has been widely acclaimed by the 
secular press, as well as by the religious 
press, as a good popular introduction to 
the various denominations. Professor 
Hedley writes as a liberal, tolerant of 
differences and stressing underlying 
unity, appreciative of the values to be 
found in every religious group and 
more concerned with ethics and with 
worship than with doctrine. One learns 
a great deal about the history and the 
distinctive characteristics of each of the 
denominations, but little about the gos- 
pel by which they live. 

Professor Hedley thinks that it is “the 
Christ” and not the historic Jesus of 
Nazareth who is the central value of the 
Christian faith, and by “the Christ” he 
means simply “God in the life of men.” 
“Now and then historic Christianity has 
failed of its own mission,” he asserts, 


“by devoting too much attention to the 
asserted phenomena of the Gospel story. 
. . . Christianity is the affirmation that 
God may be known to man because 
God can be found in man.” It is un- 
fortunate that a book which has so 
many other values should thus misun- 
derstand and thus misrepresent the very 
heart of the gospel. 
Ernest Trick THOMPSON 





Pioneers for Peace Through Religion, 
by CuHar.es S. MACFARLAND. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York, 1946. 
256 pp. $2.50. 


THIs BOOK is the well-written and mov- 
ing story of the movement for peace 
among the major faiths since the 
Church Peace Union was founded by 
Andrew Carnegie in 1914. 

In spite of two world wars, Dr. Mac- 
farland makes a case for “the pattern 
for peace through religion” and details 
the influence of the Church Peace 
Union in supporting the League to En- 
force Peace, the League of Nations, the 
support of the “Fourteen Points,” and 
events leading up to, and included in 
the charter of the United Nations or- 
ganization. It is a book which every 
minister and leader in peace move- 
ments should own. 

RosweE.i Lonc 





Techniques of a Working Church, by 
CLarRENcE H. Benson. Moody 
Press, Chicago, 1946. 266 pp. $2.75. 


THE AUTHOR of this book knows the 
inner workings of the church. He puts 
his finger lovingly upon many of the 
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sore spots of our modern church work. 
He will, perhaps, embarrass us as pas- 
tors when we read the book. He deals 
frankly, sympathetically, courageously 
with the problems and he makes some 
worthwhile suggestions. 

The author is missionary-minded and 
evangelistically-minded but he is sound 
in the wholesomeness of his dealing 
with the commonplace, everyday ad- 
ministrative problems of the church. 
“The first mission of the church is to its 
own members. The making of evan- 
gelists is the first mission of the church.” 
The author then states that evangelism 
follows when the church has trained its 
members to be evangelists. 

The book was written as a text-book 
but could easily be used for study or 
personal profit by minister and layman 
alike. It will help anyone to evaluate 
and re-examine his own methods and 
church. It places the emphasis of the 
church’s program on teaching and 
training rather than preaching. The 
author evades nothing and he suggests 
much, 

Ceci, THOMPSON 





Conscience on Stage, by HaroLp Exr- 
ENSPERGER. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1947. 
238 pp. $2.00. 


THE AUTHOR of this excellent book is a 
strange combination of dramatist and 
playwright and religious specialist in 
student work. He has been executive 
secretary of the Drama League of 
America and yet has his divinity degree 
from Garrett Biblical Institute. He does 
not think it strange, for he feels that 


drama and religion should go hand in 
hand, provided it is good drama. “This 
book is about ‘conscience-catching 
drama’ which may be used by the 
church in its ministry of arousing people 
. . . to genuine religious living. . . . It 
maintains that the church is the place 
for that drama which is noblest in pur- 
pose—the author insists there is no sep- 
arate religious drama!—finest in its 
writing, and best in its production.” 

The book is scholarly and gives hard- 
to-find information, both historical and 
contemporary, of value in drama out- 
side the church. Its author, fortunately 
for his readers, knows both stage and 
altar and brings real wisdom from both. 
Fully one-third of the volume is in the 
appendices and there we find some of 
the most valuable ideas in the book. For 
anyone interested in drama, particular- 
ly for those interested in the develop- 
ment of dramatic talent in churches 
and the use of drama for the stirring of 
the conscience and the awakening of 
response in worship, this book is al- 
most invaluable. 

JaMEs APPLEBY 





Living Memorials, by J. RANDOLPH 
Sasnett. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1947. 
192 pp. $2.50. 

THE AUTHOR has had a varied experi- 

ence as a Methodist minister, a secre- 

tary of religious activities at a large 
university and now director of the Re- 
ligion in Education Foundation in Los 

Angeles. As such he has had many op- 

portunities to advise people about me- 

morials, and through the years he has 
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come to many practical helps about 
“working patterns” and “techniques for 
securing memorials” and “dedicatory 
resource material.’’ Obviously these are 
chapter headings and indicate some- 
thing of the contents and scope of the 
book. 





The Church as Educator, by Conrap 
H. MoEHLMAN. Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, New York, 1947. 184 pp. 
$2.00. 


Herz Is a cynical surrender to material- 
istic humanism. The author, although 
still subscribing himself as a teacher in 
one of our great Protestant seminaries, 
has apparently lost all faith in historical 
Christianity. He castigates, in bitter 
language, the ancient dogmas of the 
church. But it would be difficult indeed 
to speak more dogmatically than does 
Moehlman as he describes his synthetic 
church of the future. 

Professor Moehlman tells us that the 
San Francisco Conference of 1945 
sounded the death knell of the Chris- 
tian way of life. Just why this date was 
chosen is not entirely clear. The pro- 
nouncement is strangely like some of 
the catastrophic prophecies of the 
“queer groups” the Professor dearly 
loves to ridicule. But at any rate, to be 
a Christian, in the usually accepted 
sense of the term, is to be out of date. 
“The older religious synthesis of Chris- 
tendom has been dissolved by the mod- 
em environment. A new religious syn- 
thesis based on science is forming.” 

The Sunday School and the church 
related college are held up to scorn. The 
public school and the secular university 
are glorified. “Religious education has 
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not and indeed cannot provide the re- 
ligious synthesis humanity today longs 
for. . . . The public school from the 
functional point of view is doing infi- 
nitely more for intelligent religion than 
the various types of formal religious ed- 
ucation.” 

It follows, of course, that weekday 
religious education is a snare and de- 
lusion. In his discussion of this topic 
Moehlman reveals either abysmal ig- 
norance or a deliberate refusal to face 
the facts which tend to discredit his po- 
sition. He fails to mention the long list 
of successful experiments carried on by 
co-operative educators and churchmen 
in this significant venture. And he ig- 
nores entirely the recent decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, which knocks 
the props from under his legal presup- 
positions. If such omissions are due to 
carelessness, the scholarship of the writ- 
er is seriously called in question. 

One gets the impression that The 
Church as Educator has been hastily 
thrown together out of a wide back- 
ground of reading, which does not al- 
ways provide relevant and coherent ma- 
terial. Sweeping assertions are made 
in the absence of convincing evidence 
to sustain them. The book contains a 
hodge-podge of quotations, many of 
which are without adequate source ref- 
erence. The new synthesis, which the 
author offers in a few pages at the end, 
is so vague and abbreviated as to leave 
the reader with a distinct sense of frus- 
tration as he closes the volume. Why 
go through so many destructive explo- 
sions, if we are to have no positive sub- 
stitute for what Dr. Moehlman tells us 
is an outmoded Christianity? 
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The church has made many mis- 
takes as it has faced its educational task 
through the years. But the picture is 
not as dark as the dweller in this ivory 
tower would suggest. 

P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 





Christian Marriage, by FLoyp VAN 
Kevuren. Second Edition. More- 
house-Gorham Co., New York, 1947. 
177 pp. $1.50. 

Tuis Is a practical book about those 

attitudes and habits which are proper 

and helpful for young people preparing 
for and practicing matrimony. Minis- 
ters who perform their important obli- 
gations in pre-marital and marital coun- 
seling will be better counselors for study- 
ing the book. Classes in “Christian Mar- 
riage” may well use it as a text-book. 

And, best of all, it is a good volume to 

give to young people readying them- 

selves for the fine art of living together 
to the glory of Christ and in the service 
of his Kingdom. Jas. A. Jones 





Set Apart for the Gospel, by CLARENCE 
C. StoucHton. Board of Publica- 
tion, United Lutheran Church in 
America, Philadelphia, 1946. 89 pp. 
$1.00. 

THESE FIVE lectures are an interpreta- 

tion of the ministry by a layman, not in 

terms of what the supposed “average 
layman” wants the minister to be, but 
in terms of what a sympathetic, sensi- 
tive, and intelligent layman believes the 
minister should be, and can be, in five 
relationships. His purpose is to make 
the “set-apartness” of the ministry 
“glow white again” in the consciousness 
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of pastors. Although addressed specifi- 
cally to Lutherans, most of what the 
author says is readily translatable into 
terms of the ministry of other commun- 
ions to the inspiration and spiritual edi- 
fication of the reader. 

Frank H. CALDWELL 





Rendezvous With Eternity, by Howarp 
LincoLn StrmMEL. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1947. 123 pp. $1.00. 

THE AUTHOR of this little book tells us 

that he wrote it to meet a need that he 

had felt in counseling with students and 
others who had suffered the loss of 
loved ones, and who were asking ques- 
tions about immortality. There are six 
chapters designed to foster faith in the 
life beyond the grave. The writer dis- 
cusses the foundations of the faith in 
immortality, the nature of the future 
life, the relevance of immortality, the 

“God of all Comfort,” the resurrection 

of Jesus, and the question, “Ought We 

to Want Immortality?” 

The author’s style is clear and pleas- 
ing. The presentation of his theme is 
reasonable and appealing. The book is 
rich in apt quotations for which ac- 
knowledgement is made in an appendix 
that refers the reader to their sources. 
The one defect that for the reviewer 
mars this otherwise helpful book is the 
author’s apparent uncertainty about the 
physical resurrection of Jesus. Per- 
plexed by the difficulty that he finds in 
the accounts of the resurrection, he 
holds fast to the assurance that we may 
find Jesus a Living Presence as did the 
disciples who had seen him die. 

Henry Wave DuBose 
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